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A TALE OF THE DAYS OF JULY, 1830. 


FOUNDED ON FACT. 


For their calamity shall rise suddenly ; and who knoweth the ruin of them both 7—Proverss 


** Victories 


Won by the unambitious heart and hand 


Or a proud, brotherly, 


and civic band 


All unbought champions.” 


“ So perish all 


Who would men with man enthral.” 


Tue contest over, we all assembled in Victor Pel-, having tightened the belt which carried my pis- 


letier’s lodging. 


tols and poignard, and examined the priming of 


** You may be assured,” said he, ‘ that orders! my double barreled gun, I left them. 


for numberless arrests are already issued, and, as| 


When I said to Victor, I would seek me a place 


we must endeavor to renew the struggle in the|of concealment, I had but a confused idea where 


morning, it behoves us not be taken to-night. 1 


it should be; for though I might call at my fath- 


have secured a place of concealment for myself, | er’s for a few moments, I was too well aware that 


but which I will share willingly with any of you.” 
“Thanks, generous Victor,” was the simulta- 
neous answer of the party, “ but we have already 


provided ourselves with a retreat.” 


I was the only one who had remained silent. 


Victor therefore addressed me. 

** And you, what are you to do.” 

‘Tl seek one,” was my reply. 

‘* Nay, then you had better go with me.” 

I hesitated a moment, he insisted on taking me 
with him, and at last I refused on the plea, that 
as I had not seen my father the whole day, and 
as he lived at so short a distance from the Porte 
St. Denis, the canonading which had shaken the 
whole neighborhood throughout the day, must 
have kept him in a state of the greatest alarm 
and anxiety, which I was desirous of quieting. 


it was not the safest place I could select. There 
was one, however, which might serve me, and I 
hurried quickly toward it, through the deserted 


| streets, the awful silence only broken by my own 


footsteps, and the discharge of a few scattered 
shots. And yet thought I, she cannot receive me, 
ah no! I have too often deceived her. Many an’ 
evening, tender and suppliant, has she besought 
me with looks, which once could have charmed 
me into acquiescence, to remain, but without 
effect ‘The night is bitter cold—tis late,” 
would she say, “‘ they do not expect you at home ; 
when you get there, they will be gone to rest, 
you will be alone, half frozen, comfortless. 
While here—”’ Alas! I listened to neither 
words nor looks, and unfeelingly would leave 
her. Poor girl!—in time I became callous—I 


My excuse was acknowledged to be just; andi abandoned her 
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During these reflections, I arrived at the gate 
of her dwelling. I knocked; the little wicket 
was opened, and the porter allowed me to pass 
without remark, as he used to do of old, and now 
as if he recognized me; yet it was almost a year 
since I had been there—and my heart beat vio- 
lently as I ran up the stairs—my hand shook as 
I rang the bell. [It was done, and I felt ashamed 
of what was to follow—of what I was about to 
do; to seek protection of one, whom I had driv- 
en into a life of dishonor by my conduct,—ex- 
pect pity from a heart which I had galled with 
misery, and which ought to abhor me. Oh that 
bitter moment of reflection and suspense ! 

It was Justine herself who opened the door 





My appearance alarmed her, for she started back. 
My arms, my clothes torn and in disorder, my 
face blackened with powder—I must have looked | 
more like a disguised bandit, than a treacherous | 
lover, seeking a favor from his decived mistress. | 

It is I,—It is I, Justine,” I said, entering with | 
the confidence and quickness of one who felt | 
himself at home, who knew where he was going. 
A scream, expressing more astonishment than 
fright, stopped me at the entrance of the dining 
room, whither in the rapidity of my intrusion, I 
had arrived. A single plate was on the table, 
which was only half covered with a cloth; and 
there was no arrangement, but as if laid in haste, 
for a guest who had arrived too late or unexpec- 
tedly. There were two chairs close together— 
one before the plate, and the other drawn by its | 
side. I felt so jealous, that at one glance I had 
divined all. 

*« Justine,” said I, ‘ there is some man here!” 

The first lover of a woman has a power over 
her which retains its influence all her life, and 
Justine trembled as if I had but left her that morn- | 
ing ! 

3 Be calm,” said I, taking her hand, “ I amnot | 
come, God knows to upbraid you, but I hope to | 
bring you pleasure. I come to beg a favor, in| 
which, perhaps, my life may be concerned. You} 
must contrive to conceal me for this night.” 

«You, also !” cried she. 

This exclamation surprised me, and I looked | 
at her, as if searching into her inmost soul, as| 
she continued with embarrassment: 

** Yes, there is another man here, but he is not | 
such as you suppose; he is one I have long! 
known well—he also is obliged to seek refuge 
for a night.” 

She proceeded into the room, and was about to 
open her bedroom door—but stopped, and exam- | 
ined me from head to foot, with a suspicious, | 
scrutinizing eye. Some extraordinary thought} 
was passing in her mind. 

Justine was a girl ignorant of the world—of | 
its interests—its divisions. Beautiful and poor, | 
she had been only taught by her old mother, to 
dread the danger of trusting to the oaths and 
promises of men, without ever warning her of 
the subtlety and arts which might be used to be- 
tray her. She had fallena sacrifice to those arts, 
from the very belief that it was impossible to 
deceive her, All the circumstances of the day, 
the distant roar of cannon—the firing in the 
streets—the people armed against the soldiers— 











the dead of both parties carried before the win- 
dows—all these things recurred to her memory. 


She could not imagine why there was this strife, 
but she perceived that the one sought the blood 
of the other. She stopped at the door—the key 
was half turned in the lock : 

«I forgot—you cannot go there,” said she 
“the person concealed in that room does not 
wish to be known.” ; 

“Why,” replied I, good humoredly; “if he 
be a friend, we will soon understand our footing ; 
we can, perhaps, enjoy the security of your 
home together, and in the morning leave it in 
company, and——he is a soldier,” exclaimed I, 
with an accent of rage. My eye had glanced on 
a military hat lying by the sofa. I had scarcely 
said the word, when I heard a pistol cocked, and 
the door opened. A youth came forward a few 
steps. I raised my gun, and took aim A sud- 
den movement—one of those extraordinary and 
violent efforts with which the soul acts upon the 
body, threw Justine between us. 

‘He loves me!” cried she with despair, fall- 
ing at my feet, and embracing my knees. He 


| was a fine lad, about seventeen, with fair, luxu- 


riant hair, and handsome intelligent countenance, 
and the calm look and pride of a man, * He is 
kind, very kind tome! He loves me,” sobbed 
Justine. ; 

In spite of myself, these words re-echoed in 
my heart, and my blood boiled; but the unhappy 
girl was on the ground, pale, almost breathless, 
and her arms clinging round my legs. I lowered 
my gun, and leant on the barrel, the butt end on 
the carpet. She seized the hand which had in- 
voluntarily dropped to my side, and covered it 
with kisses mingled with tears. I gazed on the 
unfortunate suppliant ; all three of us remaining 
an awful moment without moving, but to me the 
moment was long enough for many reflections. 
Our former love—her great beauty—my cruel 
treatment—the misfortunes that must have fol- 
lowed—forsaken by her betrayer—an outcast 
from herhome. Too well I understood the whole 
force of those words, ‘He loves me! It was 
not a boon for her lover she demanded, *t was a 
prayer for her own existence. 

“No, no,” said I, groaning deeply, “I will 
not a second time be the destroyer of your hopes 
—your peace of mind; let him live and love 
you—lI owe you that consolation.” ; 

I left the room without looking at the soldier, 
having only remarked that his uniform was con- 
cealed by a blue cloak. Justine followed me, 
would have thanked me; butI hurried from her, 
and passing quickly through the streets, arrived 
without interruption at my father’s house. 

My father was an invalid, and suffered much 
from the gout, but petulant as he was under his 
infirmities, and devoted as he was to the reigning 
power, still he is my father. Knowing well my 
obnoxious opinions, often has he combated them 
with argument, and denounced them with passion, 
but always honored me for the sincerity with 
which T had embraced and maintained them. He 
was aware under what banner I had fought that 
day, and although he deplored the infatuation 
which led me, was as anxious for my conduct as 
if I had been on the side he wished tosee me. I 
found him crawling up and down his chamber 
with difficulty, he folded me in his arms; the 
tears stood in his eyes! ‘* Well, well my boy! 
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I hope you have behaved nobly to-day, you have 
had great odds against you. It is all in vain, 
your misguided friends cannot conquer, the troops 
are too many for you.” ‘ We shall see, to-mor- 
row,” answered I, “ perhaps it will not be so 
bad with us!” He returned to his bed, and I sat 
near him. “Tell me what you have done; here 
the firing has been incessant, a great many per- 
sons have been killed, and this house has been 
besieged by the people because a wounded officer 
was carried in, but the soldiers repulsed them.” 

** They show too much mercy, and spare these 
tyrants, everywhere,” murmured I between my 
teeth ; “‘’tis only nourishing the serpent, that 
will destroy us when it gets the power!” My 
father continued, *‘ But what will you do to- 
morrow ?” I got up in agitation: Justine—the 
handsome soldier, were forgotten: the ideas, the 
feelings of the day interrupted for a moment, re- 
sumed there empire. I paced the chamber vio- 
lently. The question was repeated, W hat will 
you do to-morrow? I calmed myself and an- 
swered coolly, “ We will fight these myrmidons.” 
“Well,” answered he, with a scornful smile, 
“well, and if you are beaten?’ ‘“ Then—then 
added I, my heart beating against my breast like 
a tiger in his den, “ then we will set fire to Pa- 
ris!” My father raised himself up and looked 
seriously at me. “ Yes, fire the city—fire every 
point; the flames will drive the inhabitants from 
the houses into the streets, the falling houses 
will drive them in crowds to the public places; 
when they and the streets are all choked with 
blazing ruins, the people must seek safety some- 
where, must march and rescue themselves! Oh 
that the torrent could be once set in motion, for 
in rushing impetuously forward, it will over- 
whelm the armies of Charles, his palaces and his 
dynasty !” 

My father said not a word; a long silence en- 
sued ; at length he said mildly, “ You will not 
go out to-night, there is anxiety enough in the 
day!” “No, no!” I replied smiling, ‘ nothing 
can be done, nothing will be done to-night.” He 
pressed my hand, but as I left the room, I heard 
him say to himself, ‘* what crime ! what crime !” 
Did he speak of the ordinances of the ministers, 
or of whatI had said? I cared little which way 
it was, for what was the use of seeking for ar- 
gument against necessity ; it was a necessity to 
me. 

For twenty hours I had not rested, I had borne 
the heat of a burning sun; for it, asif jealous of 
our glory, had shone bright as our victory! | 
had scarcely tasted food, and that only by chance 
and yet 1 had not felt fatigue. But now alone, 
in the dead of the night, far from all tumult, all 
excitement over, that fatigue seized me as if by 
a blow, and I threw myself half undressed on 
my bed, and felt that sleep, that greatest of our 
wants, can be preferred to life—to glory—to lib- 
erty. 

I did not long enjoy this repose ; a slight noise 
which seemed to perform a part in the fantastic 
dreams floating in my mind, became loud enough 
to waken me. Ina few moments a distinct ring 
at my bell roused me; some one was at the door 
of my apartment. I opened the window, the 
court-yard was deserted, the porter’s lodge in si- 
lence—nothing announced the coming of stran- 








gers, or persons from without—another loud im- 
patient ring called me to the door, to which I ran, 
having snatched up a pistol—some one called to 
me through it before I could open it. “’Tis I, 
’tis I, Doctor Mably—quick! make haste! I 
want your assistance.” ‘ What is the matter 
now,” I asked him, on opening thedoor. ‘“ Fol- 
low me,” was the answer. 

Doctor Mably was a young surgeon, who lived 
in the next apartment to mine, a well-proportion- 
ed but little man, polite, careful, and attentive; 
but with too much of that stoicism with regard 
to physical suffering which is the sin of our 
young medical men of the day. His small square 
features were crowned by a brow deeply marked 
with indications of reflection, and with a stamp 
of genius or of obstinacy—phrenology and mo- 
rality often confound the two qualities. 

As I entered his apartment, he stopped me in 
the ante-chamber, whispering to me, ‘“‘ You know, 
perhaps, that an officer of the guards has been 
brought for safety into the house—he is here, and 
at the point of death. I must make a declaration 
of the hour it happens and of the circumstances, 
and you will witness it for me.” ‘ But I trust 
there is some hope,” said I, entering the room: 
he had not time to reply, I was close to the dying 
man. Stretched on a mattrass, he Jay with his 
body naked to the girth, without shirt, and his 
white pantaloons were bespotted with blood; he 
appeared to be about fifty, with a fine manly 
form, and noble stern features. A ball had tra- 
versed his chest and broken his arm. 

The most remarkable actor in this scene, was 
the young doctor’s house-keeper. From a mis- 
shapen body, almost doubled together by original 
deformities or by time, hung arms and hands of 
an extraordinary length and leanness, fit to match 
with the skeleton of any hag of romance. Over 
her wrinkled forehead fell two or three gray 
locks—her inflamed eyes, her thin, shriveled lips, 
increased the forbidding and scornful severity of 
her countenance, and her head rested, as if with 
difficulty, on the deeply furrowed and dried up 
neck. Yet her voice was soft and melodious like 
that of a young girl, and there was a lightness 
and elegance in all her motions, quite extraordi- 
nary, considering the withered appearance of her 
form. There was an eagerness—an earnestness 
in the care with which she attended to her mas- 
ter and his directions, and the melancholy scene 
even seemed to impress a pleasing sadness on her 
hard features—such was Madelaine; she might 
be fifty, she might be eighty—her appearance 
and her actions belied each other—she had no 
family, no one knew if she even hada relative. 

As I entered, the wounded officer made a sign 
to me to approach him. 

** Have you news of the court ?” he anxiously 
inquired. 

“The court is at St. Cloud, I believe—and the 
household ?—With the king I understand.” 

He made no answer. Death seemed to be visi- 
bly approaching, his breathing became more and 
more difficult, and his eyes were closed; | leant 
over him to observe its progress—and my eye 
glanced involuntarily over his already livid body ; 
but I remained silent, motionless, and probably 
appeared surprised—for he immediately arked, 
** W hat do you gaze at?” 
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* Alas !” replied I, ‘* what noble scars near that 
unfortunate, ill won wound !” 

“You too,” contiuued the unhappy man with 
some effort, “‘ you too, see that it kills—destroys 
my peace at this, to me, awful moment; that it 
—” then at intervals, as if speaking to himself, 
he uttered these broken sentences—* Ay, ay—at 
Austerlitz—this lance wound was deep, very 
deep—again at Wagram—they talked—of taking 
off both legs—at Leipsic, they found me—drag- 
ged me from among—the dead bodies in the wa- 
gon—at W aterloo—four balls passed through my 
body—and I died not—here—here—alas, alas! 
poor France !—my poor country !—the standard 
—my old standard! I saw you again floating in 
the breeze, and over my countrymen—lI saw it 
before—before me, and I fired on it! This is— 
tis just retribution, oh Ragusa! Ragusa !” 

I know not whether he perceived the deep pity 
I felt for him, on observing the large tears, burn- 
ing tears, trickle from his sunken eyes; but he 





gloom—rendered the horror of our situation more 
painful. The group remaining motionless as if 
petrified, the doctor looking at me aghast! Isaw 
the big, boiling tears, streaming down the with- 
ered face of the wretched mother. I felt in my 
arms the strong convulsions of the dying man— 
I could neither speak nor stir. Soon the symp- 
toms of these dreadful griefs weakened, the 
writhings of the wounded man became less vio- 
lent, the woman’s sobs were suppressed as if by 
strong effort—in a few minutes they ceased—the 
poor captain was no more, and Madelaine had 
regained her calmness. Mably was the first to 
break the mournful silence. 

«* W hat are we to do now 2” said he, “ I can- 
not keep the body here—to-morrow—next day, 
the contest may be renewed near the house, and 
no opportunity occur to get rid of the corpse, 
therefore we have only this night to doit. Be- 
sides it is not quite prudent that either party 
should discover that an officer had died here. 


stopped, and in a few seconds cried out “ Doctor, | They would be exasperated ; one accusing us of 


take my declaration—take my declaration.” 


murder, the other of favoritism, and both would 


“Place him more upright,” said Madelaine, | have vengeance.” 


* he will speak more freely.” 


“Right,” said I, “ right,” opening the window, 


I knelt down at the head of the wounded man, | “‘ come, assist me.” 


passed my arms under his body, and raised him 
up. Mably seated himself on a chair near him, 
and Madelaine brought paper and pens, and a 
writing book, that he might write on his knees ; 
and remained standing between us, holding an 
inkstand in one hand, and in the other the only 
candle which faintly illumined this sad picture. 

“ My name,” said the dying man, “is Lionel 
de Courvriere,—I am a captain in the third regi- 
ment of the Guards—I was born at Bergeran; 
my son, my only son—” 

- violent hiccough interrupted him; I felt his 

ulse. 
. “ Thirsty, oh, I am very thirsty,” said he, in 
agony, “ water, make haste Madelaine, water !” 

But Madelaine observed not. 

* Oh, fetch some water,” said I, entreatingly. 

** There is no more in the house,” she replied, 
in a soft melancholy tone, “ there is no more, for 
they have killed the water-carrier.” 

“What,” said I, “ has Pierre too been fight- 
ing 2” 

** No, no,” sobbed the old woman, endeavoring 
to curb her emotion, “ he was passing along the 
boulevard, alone, peaceably—bringing us water, 
for we had much need of it for the wounded sol- 
diers in the courtyard, ‘ There’s one of them,’ 
cried a soldier in the middle of the road, ‘ he’s 
mine, and Il] have him,’ and at the same moment 
fired on him at the distance of ten paces. I was 
at the gate—I saw the shot—Pierre tottered as if 
—I ran to him, but could not save him from fall- 
ing. The buckets were upset, and flooded the 
path; I slid in the mud and fell also, but remain- 
ed some time insensible. At last I recovered, I 
got up again, but Pierre was dead—dead.” 

«Was he unarmed 2” asked I. 

“Yes, but it is another of their infamous as- 
sassinations.” 

«Yes, yes,” cried Madelaine, bursting into 
tears, ‘they murdered my poor child!’ Made- 
laine had told the secret of her life. 





The continued sobs of the old woman—the 
terrible rattle in the officer’s throat—the partial | 


Madelaine seized my arm with her long bony 
fingers, which clenched me as if in a vice. 

** Not so,” eried she, with alarm and agitation, 
“you know not what it is to throw a human 
body into the street. It will come on the pave- 
ment with a heavy sound, which will, believe 
me, long, long, re-echo in your ears! Carry it 
down—lI will open the gate.” 

She went down into the court, and we heard 
her draw the bolts; in the meantime, the doctor 
removed the dressings he had put on the wound. 
Madelaine returned, bringing with her a small 
dark lantern. Mably took up the jegs as a man 
does the handles of a wheelbarrow, and I, with 
some trouble, raised up the bedy. I shuddered 
as | felt, rolling against my heart, that head which 
but a few moments before had been the palace of 
noble thoughts—and now forsaken by that awful, 
incomprehensible thing which we call life, hung 
a senseless and unwieldy mass. The old woman 
led the way carefully, holding the light to us as 
we descended the stairs—the night was star-light 
and beautiful ; nothing broke the silence which 
reigned, but the slow tread of our heavy foot- 
steps. I felt sick at heart; and the night air 
chilled me to the very soul! We gained the 
street; it was deserted, and we continued our 
course. What feeling led us, I know not, but I, 
who had arrived at irreligion by false reasoning, 
and Mably almost at atheism through the misap- 
plied study of anatomy, by a sort of mechanical 
movement, took the road to the nearest church, 
and on its steps laid the body of Lionel de Courv- 
riere. 

In re-entering the house, I stopped Madelaine. 
‘« Tell me,” said I, ‘* was Pierre your only child ?” 

* My only son,” she replied. ‘‘ I have another 
child.” 

Then looking at me with astonishment; “I 
ask, that if you have, we may do something foi 
ag 

Recovering herself, she answered : 

«No, no! he was not my only child—I had a 
daughter—but alas! unhappy—unfortunate !” 
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Interrupting her, I said, ‘“‘ Is she, too, dead ?” 

** Dead !” she replied, with an emphatic tone 
that made me start—‘ worse than dead !—No, 
no; Justine is not dead.” 

And she rushed from me into the house. Ihid 
my face in my hands. The agony of the few 
moments that followed, was worth whole years 
of penitence! 

Many persons will remember having seen on 
the Thursday morning, a body extended on the 
Barricade in the Boulevard Bonne Nouvelle. In 
passing that way, I recognized it. The people 
had carried it there, from the spot we had placed 
iton. The eyes were gone—the wounds already 
green and in a state of corruption. I hurried 
a it with horror, and hastened to the Hotel de 

ille. 

The attack was made on the Tuileries. Icon- 
trived to place myself behind one of those enor- 
mous pillars which support the railing. I was 
sufficiently protected from the fire of the Guards, 
to observe quietly what was passing. I admired 
with astonishment the intrepidity of the people, 
who, like the waves of the sea, beating and 
breaking against some steep rock ; then retiring 
for a moment to advance with redoubled force, 
came up to die without cessation; and undismay- 
ed, retiring, yet still returning. My attention 
was at last drawn to a young man in the dress of 
a page—alone, in the middle of the court of the 
palace, armed with a musket, and receiving the 
fire of the people, without stirring. 

What surprise! those fair looks—that noble 
countenance—that mild look become terrible—he 
was the handsome youth for whom Justine had 
interceded. After my first transport, I prepared 
to take vengeance. I felt as he were a prey es- 
caped and found again; my blood boiled in my 
veins; I was almost breathless, yet moved not. 
I trembled in every limb; I was stirred in every 
nerve by a sensation, new to me and terrible—it 
was the revenge of jealousy! I waited, how- 
ever; I was anxious to see him: nay, I hoped to 
see this frail youth yield to fear; so many around 
him were running away, that I left him the 
chance of being but a man. 

During these minutes of pity, I followed with 
curiosity, all his movements, as a cat does her 
prey. He remained firm and calm, loading his 
piece, as rapidly as possible; then choosing his 
victims with coolness, five times he loaded, and 
five of our bravest men who advanced against 
him, fell dead, without a groan, struck in the 
heart by his infallible aim. 

At this moment a child, one of those heroic 
children who shed such lustre on the cause, and 
taught their elders noble lessons during these 
— days, rushed up toward the young page, 

ut he had time to reload. He raised his gun to 
his shoulder ; it was leveled at the child; in one 
instant more, and ‘it would have died! but the 
page reeled, dropped his gun, and fell forward on 

is face, like a young tree struck at the root. I 
had killed him with my last ball! The court- 
yard was soon carried ; —a strange curiosity led 
me to the unfortunate page; he still breathed, 
and I raised him, supporting him in my arms, 
with his face upward: the blood oozed from his 
mouth in large drops; he tried to speak ; with 
great exertion, he uttered, ‘ Tell them I am dead 





—at my post—Henri de Courvriere—my father 
—Lionel de Courvriere—captain!” His head 
dropped. Anicy chill, a feeling of horror, seiz- 
ed me: I uttered a cry of despair; the body slip- 
ped from me, and the head struck with a hollow 
sound on the pavement. 

The extraordinary fact of so noble a father, 
and so brave a son—both breathing their last 
sighs—both dying in my arms under such awful 
circumstances—both confiding to me, to make 
known to the other his melancholy fate—the 
thought of the unfortunate Justine—of her old 
mother—all crowded together into my mind and 
the scenes of the last few hours swam before my 
eyes in undefined and horrid pictures, and I fled 
the spot, wild, frightened, and insensible to the 
cries of the combatants, the groans of the falling 
and the shouts of the victorious. I threw away 
my gun, and drew my sword. I ran on, rushed 
forward ; no longer a reflecting being, but an in- 
furiated animal, and lost all recollection, till I 
awakened as if from a dream, and found myself 
desperately wounded, weak and faint from loss 
of blood, reposing on the throne where the 
proud monarchs of France had sate in regal 
state. 

Paris, October, 1830. 

Madelaine is no more; but lived long 
enough to see Justine respectably married and 
happy, with a competence settled on her by some 
friend who would not disclose his name, but 
owned himself to he one who had a deep interest 
in her welfare. My poor father also did not 
long survive the fall of the dynasty he adored ; 
and I—have I become an altered man? Yes! 
dayly do I thank that great and good Spirit, who 
by teaching me an early and a severe lesson, 
turned me from paths which led to destruction, 
and showed me that happiness is only to be se- 
cured, by a strict observance of our duty to God, 
and our duty toward our neighbor. 
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WE are obliged to the author for the following sketch from 
the shades of New Haven, and hope we may often hear 
from hitn. 


THE BRULOT. 


Aut who have any knowledge of the recent 
struggle of the Greeks for independence have 
probably heard of a Brulot or Fire-ship; perhaps 
all however, may not understand how it is con- 
structed ; for the information of such we will 
attempt to describe it. 

A fast sailing vessel is selected, and being 
stripped of everything which is unnecessary to 
sail it, it is then filled with light combustible 
matter which is easily lighted; small casks of 
powder are placed under false hatches cut for the 
purpose along each side of the deck ; the rigging 
and sails are well daubed with pitch and tar, as 
are also the deck and other parts of the vessel ; 
the yards and spars are furnished with long hooks 
that they may catch in the rigging of the ship 
attacked and thus get the two vessels entangled 
together ; a train of a is then laid from the 
casks of powder to the stem of the fire-ship, and 
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other trains are laid from different parts of the 
vessel connecting with the first train. 

When a ship is attacked just men enough to 
sail the brulot are required; these men must be 
fearless and trusty, obeying in every respect the 
commands of their leader, and not hesitating to 
sacrifice their lives if need be in the undertaking ; 
a small boat is suspended from the stern of the 
brulot, ready to lower as they strike the ship 
attacked, as soon as the hooks on the ends of the 
spars and yards of the brulot getentangled in the 
rigging of the ship, the sailors jump into the 
boat, the last one firing the train, and row rapidly 
away, escaping if possible, which is not always 
the case ; the train thus fired instantly communi- 
cates with the light furze and other combustible 
matter with which the ship is filled, and but a 
single moment elapses before the whole vessel is 
in a blaze; the flames rapidly ascending soon 
spread to the rigging of the other ship, and at 
the same time the casks of powder blowing up, 
and scattering fire all over her decks, but a short 
time escapes before both ships are enveloped in 
one blaze of fire. 

The situation of a ship thus attacked is inde- 
scribably fearful, it being utterly impossible to 
escape, when once the brulot gets near enough to 
catch her rigging. 

It was in the month of May, 1822, that Kana- 


lems composed the force of the fleet, the greater 
part of view were sleeping wherever they could 
get a chance to rest themselves, dreaming proba- 
bly of the spoils and plunder they would gain 
on the morrow. On the deck of each ship how- 
ever, a few sailors were keeping watch, not that 
any danger was apprehended to the fleet, but asa 
matter of course. 

While things were in this situation the faint 
outlines of a small vessel was seen entering the 
Straits and sailing toward the fleet, she immedi- 
ately became an object of interest to the few who 
were awake on board the Turkish fleet. They 
soon made her out to be as they supposed a mer- 
chantman bound for some neutral port. She was 
now coming swiftly on, apparently steering for 
the centre of the fleet, and if her course was not 
altered soon, she would evidently come in con- 
tact with one or more of the fleet. They there- 
fore hailed her, commanding her to keep away ; 
no answer was returned, and no notice whatever 
| was taken of their commands. In a moment the 
| terrible truth burst upon them, and thrilling cry 

of « A Brulot! A Brulot!” from the deck of one 
'of the frigates, aroused the sleeping thousands 
|} throughout the Turkish fleet; and every one 
| rushing to the decks, all wasin a moment confu- 
|sion and disorder. ‘ Fire at her!” ‘Sink her!” 


| 
| was echoed all around. Scores of cannon were 














ris, a daring young Greek, and a native of the | instantly discharged, sending forth their leaden 
island of Ipsara, formed the bold project of burn- | messengers, and ploughing up the waves around 
ing the ship of the Capitan Pashaw, the murder- | the little craft; but still on she came with light- 
ous tyrant who commanded the fleet which burn- | ning speed, and soon would be upon them; one 
ed and devastated the beautiful and populous Isle | man alone could now be distinguished upon the 





of Scio, whose ship then lay moored with the 
rest of the Turkish fleet in the Straits of Scio. 

Having communicated his intentions to the 
Greek government, who granted him permission 
to attempt the undertaking, he procured a small 
vessel and fitted her up for a fire-ship at his own 
expense, and choosing three or four Greek sailors 
who were eager to join him in his expedition, he 
set sail disguised as an Austrian transport con- 
veying supplies to some Turkish port; how well 
he succeeded in his object, will be shown in the 
sequel to this tale. In the meantime let us enter 
the Turkish fleet. 

It was a beautiful evening about three hours 
after sunset in the early part of June that the 
Turkish fleet lay moored in the Straits of Scio. 
The fleet was composed of over thirty vessels; 
of these seven were ships of the line, the rest 
were frigates, corvettes, and other smaller vessels. 
The ship of the Capitan Pashaw, which was the 
largest of the fleet, and contained over a thous- 
and human beings was in the centre of the fleet. 
On each side of her were three ships of the line, 
next to these were the larger frigates, and so on 
down to the smallest brigantine ; they were about 
twenty-five or thirty feet apart and so arranged as 
to form a crescent, the bows of each vessel point- 
ing toward the sea. A light breeze was blowing 
from the sea scarce rippling the waters of the 
Archipelago; overhead was a bright starlight, 
though not so light as to render objects distin- 
guishable at a great distance; the position of 
each vessel was shown by a light placed upon 
the bow, the ship of the Capitan Pashaw was 
distinguished from the rest by the crescent flow- 
ing from its mast-head. Twenty-thousand Mos- 


deck of the brulot, standing firm and undaunted 
{ . . 

jat the helm; the rest of the sailors having con- 
cealed themselves; this was Kanaris, the leader 
lof the fire-ship. Ten thousand muskets, their 
| bright barrels gleaming in the star-light, were in- 
| Stantly aimed at him; yet still he quailed not. 
Ten thousand bullets whistled past him, yet un- 
|harmed he steered directly for the ship of the 
|Capitan Pashaw. He had come for vengeance, 
and so that he obtained it what cared he for 
death? As the smoke had cleared away the bru- 
| lot struck the ship, her long hooks catching in 
the rigging and making herself fast to the ship, 
the boat was lowered from the stern of the bru- 
lot, every Greek sailor jumping into her; Kana- 
|Tis, as he fired the train, following them. The 
| fire instantly spread to every part of the brulot, 
|and catching in the rigging of the Turkish ship, 
spread terror and dismay around. A moment 
jlater and the casks of powder on the brulot, 
blowing up, scattered fire all over her decks, 
which instantly caught in several places. The 
scene which now ensued was awful in the ex- 
jtreme. The curses and imprecations of the offi- 
cers, the shouts of the crew calling upon Allah 
to save them; the groans and shrieks of the dy- 
ing, all may be more easily conceived than de- 
scribed. The boats were lowered from the ship, 
but were instantly sunk by the numbers which 
pressed into them. The Capitan Pashaw, how- 
ever, with a number of his officers, contrived to 
get clear of the burning ship in a small boat, but 
had gone but a short distance before they were 
every one killed, being completely blown out of 
water by the discharge of one of the guns upon 
the lower deck which the fire had reached. Of 
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those who were left behind not one escaped, they 
were either consumed by the flames or were 
drowned in the attempt to escape by swimming 
ashore. 

_ In the meantime the daring and intrepid Kana- 
ris, with his brave companions, escaped, and 
lived to burn a number of other Turkish vessels 
during the continuance of the war. W.R. L. 

New Haven, November, 1845. $ 





THE NUPTIALS OF COUNT RIZ- 
ZARI OF SICILY. 
A FACT. 


{In the year 1832, Don Luigi Nani, a Catanese 
priest, was imprisoned by the orders of govern- 
ment on a complaint of one of the families con- 
cerned, for having related the following event to 
the public from the pulpit.] 


Ar La Bruca, a romantic village situated between 
the cities of Syracuse and Catania, stands the 
baronial residence of the Dukes of La Bruca, a 
magnificent old edifice, which about fifty years 
since was the scene of the tragic event I am about 
to relate. The duke, its proprietor at the time, 
had an only cy go of about eighteen years of 
age, possessed of unusual beauty and accomplish- 
ments; these, and the large property to which 
she was heiress, made her hand eagerly sought 
after by almost all the young men of family 
whose birth and fortune could entitle them to the 
honor of so high an alliance. From among these 
her father would gladly have permitted her to 
select a suitable companion. But her affections 
were inalienably engaged by the second son of 
Count Rizzari, of Catania, an intimate friend of 
theduke. The favored lover was about the same 
age as the young lady, and had, ever since her 
recollection, been the companion of her child- 
hood. A cadet with little or no fortune, was a 
match to which, if there had been no other ob- 
stacle, the pride of the duke would never have 
consented ; there was, moreover, the further im- 
pediment, that the young man was intended for 
the church, and consequently destined to celibacy. 
The cause of the lady’s aversion to the other suit- 
ors was soon evident to both families, who were 
equally anxious to put a period to inclinations, 
likely, if unchecked, to terminate in the misery 
of both parties. 
his son from a spot where, enchained by early 


associations and excited by the continual presence | 


of the beloved object, there seemed but little pro- 
bability of his overcoming his misplaced passion. 

Young Rizzari was accordingly sent to Rome, 
in order at once to finish his studies, and obtain 
the advantage of an introduction to individuals 
of rank and influence in the church. An ecclesi- 
astical life was not Rizzari’s natural vocation, 
and he resolved internally not to embrace it, trust- 
ing to chance and time for the birth of some 
event favorable to his hopes and passion. In- 
deed, it soon proved so, beyond what his most 
sanguine expectations had led him to ‘anticipate. 
His elder brother, who had married subsequently 





The count resolved to remove | 





to his departure, died, unexpectedly, without issue, 
a few months after. Though really attached to 
his brother, the vast change in his circumstances 
and prospects prevented his feeling the loss so 
acutely as would otherwise have been natural. 
On receiving a summons to attend his afflicted 
parents, he lost not a moment, as may be im- 
agined, in returning to Sicily. The heirs of fami- 
lies of distinction are never permitted to enter 
either the military or ecclesiastical professions, 
and in event of the younger brother’s succeeding 
to the prospect of the paternal inheritance, the 
vows, if taken, are usually dispensed with by 
the court of Rome. The young count thus saw 
in an instant both impediments to his marriage 
unexpectedly removed. His father, at his solici- 
tation, soon proposed to his friend the duke, the 
union of the two families, in the persons of their 
respective heirs; an offer which was accepted 
with pleasure by the duke, and with delight by 
his daughter. 

An early day was appointed for the nuptial 
ceremony, which the duke determined should be 
celebrated at his feudal residence at La Bruca. 
Invitations were issued to all the nobility of the 
neighborhood for many miles round. Of such 
extent were the preparations, that a fete so mag- 
nificent as that intended had not been heard of 
for many years. The whole country was in mo- 
tion. Congratulations poured in from every 
quarter, and all seemed interested in the happi- 
ness of the young couple. But there was one 
person, the Cavaliere —[at the request of 
the friend who favored me with the anecdote, } 
suppress his name, that of a noble family at pre- 
sent existing in splendor in Catania] who did 
not participate in the joy and satisfaction mani- 
fested by others. This individual, who was re- 
markable for his wealth, his accomplishments, 
and his handsome person, though still in the 
flower of life, was of an age which doubled that 
of the intended bride of the young count. One 
of her most impassioned admirers, he had, during 
the residence of Rizzari at Rome, made proposals 
to her father. His family and wealth sufficiently 
recommended him to the duke, but having pre- 
vented his daughter from choosing the object of 
her affections, he resolved not to force on hera 
match disagreeable to herself; and, therefore, 
while he testified his own readiness to accept the 
offer, referred the cavaliere to his daughter for a 
final answer. She at once gave him a negative 
so decided, as to have extinguished hope in any 
bosom smitten by a passion less consuming and 
uncontrolable than that of the cavaliere. Unde- 
terred by refusal, he continued to press his suit 
with an importunity, and even violence, which 
instead of removing difficulties, soon heightened 
indifference into aversion; yet, calculating on the 
apparent impossibility of her being united to the 
object of her early flame, he relied on time and 
absence for obliterating from her heart the im- 
pression made on it by young Rizzari, and assidu- 
ously persevered in his unwelcome attentions. 
Great then was his rage and disappointment at 
the death of the elder Rizzari; and the arrival, 
proposal, and acceptance of the younger as the 
husband of the lady, whom self-love had persuad- 
ed him was sooner or later destined to be his 
own. Tortured at once by all the pangs of an 
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unrequited passion, and by devoring jealousy, 
proud and vindictive by nature, even beyond the 
wont of Sicilians of rank, the favored lover be- 
came the object of a hatred too deadly to be de- 
picted by language, and the cavaliere was heard 
to threaten a vengeance as terrible as were the 
bad passions which raged with such irresistible 
sway in his own guilty breast. 

Soon after the acceptance of Rizzari, the cava- 
liere disappeared from Catania; some said he had 
retired to one of his villas in the neighborhood, 
others that he had gone abroad; in fact, no one 
knew whither he had betaken himself. The hap- 
piness of the lovers left them little time to think 
of the cavaliere, and their fancied security did 
not permit them for a moment to fear, or even 
dream of, the effects of his disappointment or 
resentment. 

The happy day at length came: the marriage 
was celebrated in the village chapel, which was 
thronged to excess by rich and poor, noble and 
peasant. At the very moment when the enrap- 
tured bridegroom placed the emblematic circle on 
the slender finger of his lovely bride, a contemp- 
tuous and discordant laugh, so loud, so long, and 
so strange in its expression that it resembled 
rather that of a fiend than that of a human being, 
was heard far above the hum and murmur of the 
assemblage in the chapel. Such extraordinary 
rudeness instantly drew the attention of all pre- 
sent; but to their astonishment, although the 
ominous peal still continued, it was impossible 
to ascertain the individual from whom it pro- 
ceeded. When it at length ceased, the ceremony 
continued, and the affront, if it was meant for 
one, was soon forgotten in the succession of cir- 
cumstances of a more agreeable nature. 

Every room in the superb old mansion, the 
bridal chamber excepted, was thrown open to the 
assembled hundreds: neither expense nor labor 
had been spared, that could in any way add to 
the luxury and magnificence of the occasion. 
The tables groaned beneath the innumerable deli- 
cacies placed before the noble company, who 
were entertained in the vast hall of the chateau ; 
and ample supplies gladdened the peasants and 
dependents of both houses, who were feasted on 
the lawns and gardens before the palace. The 
banqueting at length ceased. The villa and the 
grounds were alike splendidly illuminated, and 
soon after nightfull dancing commenced both with- 
in and without the building. 

The bride, whose present felicity, so greatly in 
contrast with her late expectations, was observed 
to be in remarkably high spirits, making no affec- 
tation of concealing the happiness which per- 
vaded her. After the ball had continued for some 
time, and all breathed satisfaction and pleasure, 
two persons, masked and dressed in the costume 
of peasants of the country, entered the principal 
saloon and instantly began dancing, throwing 
themselves, with garlands which they held in 
their hands, into a variety of attitudes: it was 
observed that they both acquitted themselves sur- 
prisingly well; but one, from the contour of 
figure and lightness of movement, was suspected, 
though both were dressed in male attire, to be a 
woman. It is requisite to remark that the ball 
was not in mask, and that it is customary in Italy 
and Sicily for masks, when they join a company, 





to make themselves known to the master of the 
house, as a security against the introduction of 
improper or unwelcomed persons. This etiquette 
was not observed on the present occasion, but the 
masks entering with gestures expressive of a re- 
quest for admission, em were received without 
difficulty, it being probably looked upon as some 
device for adding to the amusement of the party. 
Their performance exciting the admiration of the 
company, the grace and ease of their movements 
became the subject of conversation. It then ap- 
pearing that they were unknown, some of the 
guests, to discover them, hinted that it was time 
that they should unmask, in order to take some 
refreshment: this they, with signs—for they 
spoke not—at first declined, but being pressed, 
signified in the same inanner that they would only 
discover themselves to the master of the house. 
The bridegroom was accordingly called from the 
side of his bride for the purpose: good-humoredly 
joined his friends in soliciting the strangers to 
make themselves known, they gave him to un- 
derstand, always in pantomime, that since such 
was his desire, they were willing to gratify him, 
and that if he would retire with them for a mo- 
ment, they would unmask to him, but to him 
alone, as they wished to preserve their incognito 
from the rest of the company. 

The count and the masks withdrew together. 
In the meantime, the music, the dancing, and all 
the pleasures of the joyous scene went on. The 
absence of the bridegroom was scarcely noticed 
by any one except the bride, who, with eyes 
wandering in search of him, more than once tes- 
tified her surprise at his stay. In about twenty 
minutes, the same two persons, as was evideut 
from their figure, lately masked as peasants, re- 
entered the ball-room, but their dress was chang- 
ed; they were now in complete mourning. Be- 
tween them, one supporting the head, the other 
the feet, they carried a third so carefully and en- 
tirely enveloped in a large black vest, that neither 
his form nor features were distinguishable. As 
they moved slowly on with measured pace, they 
pretended by signs to express their grief for the 
death of the person they carried. An appearance 
so ominous on a nuptial night, excited sensations 
of an unpleasing nature; but no one thought 
proper to interfere in a pantomime which, strange 
and ill-chosen as it was, they conceived permitted 
by the master of the house. The masks having 
reached the middle of the room, deposited their 
burthen there, and began to dance round it ina 
variety of grotesque attitudes, caricaturing sorrow. 
At this ill-boding and unaccountable scene, the 
high spirits of the bride instantaneously forsook 
her, and were succeeded by an almost preterna- 
tural sensation of dejection and horror. Look- 
ing anxiously round, she again, in a faltering 
voice, inquired for her husband. The sister of 
Rizzari, one of the bridesmaid, struck by her sud- 
den paleness and ill-suppressed agitation, asked 
if she was indisposed. She replied that she felt 
oppressed by a sense of anxiety and alarm, of 
which she could not conceive the origin. Her 
sister-in-law told her, that it was nothing but the 
evaporation of her late unusual high spirits, 
which, as is often the case, were succeeded by a 
causeless depression. Just then the masks, hav- 
ing finished their feigned funeral dance, advanced 
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to the bride; and one of them, the male, drawing 
her by the sleeve, spoke for the first time loud 
enough to be heard by those around, “ Venite 
apiangere le nostre e le vostre miserie.”—(** Come 
and weep for your own misery and ours.”) 

A chill went to the heart of the bride at these 
ill-omened words. She drew shuddering back, 
and fell almost insensible in the arms of her 
sister-in-law. A murmur ranround; it was man- 
ifest the cause of the bride’s alarm was owing 
to the extraordinary proceeding of the persons 
in mask, who perceiving the impression they had 
excited, hastily withdrew. In an instant they 
had disappeared ; but whither they went, or what 
became of them afterward, was known to no 
one. 

In the meantime, the bystanders remarked in 
surprise how well the person lying on the floor 
performed his part of a dead man: not a limb 
stirred, not a muscle moved, nor was he per- 
ceived to breathe. Curiosity prompted them to 
touch him, and lift his arms ; ke fell heavy and 
motionless by his side; his hand too was cold to 
the touch—cold as that of a corpse. Surprise 
led them farther—they uncovered his face—O 
God! it was that of a corpse, and that corpse was 
the bridegroom ! 

Who shall paint the dreadful scene that en- 
sued? Exclamations of surprise, shrieks of hor- 
ror, cries for the masks—here females swoonin 
in terror—there men running to and fro with 
drawn swords—this inquiring the cause of the 
sudden disturbance—that denouncing vengeance 
on the murderers ;—all was distraction and con- 
fusion! Her terrified friends instantly hurried 
away the trembling bride, anticipating some hor- 
rible event as yet unconscious of the whole ex- 
tent of her misfortune. As they bore her off, the 
name of her husband, dead, murdered, strangled, 
fell on her ears; insensibility for a few moments 
relieved her from the exquisite agony of her situ- 
ation. They carried her to the bridal chamber— 
in that chamber had the accursed deed been per- 
petrated; the disordered furniture showed signs 
of a struggle; the instruments of death lay on 
the floor, and on the nuptial couch the infernal 
assassins had cast a branch of funeral cypress, 
the token of their premeditated and accomplished 
vengeance. 

The duke, in whose bosom rage and anguish 
predominated by turns, stationed himself with a 
party of friends, with drawn swords, at the doors 
of the palace, while a strict but ineffectual search 
was carried on within. In afew minutes, the 

arty, late so joyous, broke up in consternation ; 
te instantly went off by different roads in 
search of the murderers, but all pursuit was vn- 
availing. The police subsequently lent its aid: 
every angle of the country, for leagues round, 
was explored in vain. The perpetrators of the 
atrocious crime had escaped; nor, indeed, were 
they ever satisfactorily discovered. 

Suspicion fell on the cavaliere; but though the 
most rigid search was made, he was not to be 
found. Some time after, it was discovered that 
he had left Sicily, to which he never returned, 
and was residing at Vienna. It was rumored, 
but the truth was never clearly ascertained, that 
he subsequently confessed himself the author and 
actor of this bene tragedy, and gloried in the 





daring and fiend-like stratagem by which he had 
so signally accomplished it. 

The widowed bride never recovered the shock. 
Her life was for a time despaired of. As soon as 
her strength permitted, she retired into a convent, 
where death, the best friend of the wretched, ere 
long put an end to her sufferings. 





THE PILGRIM HARPER. 
BY SAMUEL LOVER. 
THE night was cold and dreary—no star was in the sky, 
When, travel-tired and weary, the harper raised his cry ; 
He raised his cry without the gate, his night’s repose to win, 
And plaintive was the voice that cried, “ Ah, won’t you let 
me in?’ 
The portal soon was open’d, for inthe land of song 
The minstrel at the outer gate yet never linger’d long, 
And inner doors were seldom closed ’gainst wand’rers such 
as he, 
For locks or hearts to open soon, sweet music is the key. 


But if gates are ope’d by melody, so grief can close them fast, 
And sorrow o’er that once bright hall its silent spel) had cast : 
All undisturb’d the spider there his web might safely spin, 
For many a day, no festive lay—no harper was let in. 


But when this harper enter’d, and said he came from far, 
And bore with him from Palestine the tidings of the war, 
And he could tell of all who fell, or glory there did win, 
The warder knew his noble dame would let THaT harper in. 


They led him to the bower—the lady knelt in prayer ; 

The harper raised a well-known Jay upon the turret stair ; 

The door was ope’d with hasty hand,—true love its meed did 
win, 

For the lady sawher own true knight, when that harper was 
let in! 


eee 


GOETHE. 


In looking for some account of the distinguished 
person whose name heads this article, as an ap- 
proprite accompaniment to the beautiful portrait 
which forms a feature of our present number, we 
could find nothing so much to the purpose, as the 
following from ‘“ The Pictorial W orld.” 


JoHann Wotreanc von GorTHE was born in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, August 28, 1749, of res- 
pectable parents. Of his father he has left usa 
detailed account, in the very interesting memoirs 
of his early years, which he gave to the world 
under the title, Aus meinem Leben, Dichtung und 
Wahrheit, (From my Life, Fiction and Truth.) 
Like almost all distinguished men, he was most 
indebted to his mother, a woman of excellent un- 
derstanding, and endowed with many eminent 
qualities; and it is not a little singular that he 
has made so little mention of her. This certainly 
did not proceed from any want of affection toward 
her, but proably from the circumstance that, as 
she lived to a great age, her death was too recent 
for him to think it decorous to bring her portrait 
before the public in a work that bears the familiar 
tone of friendly conversation. 

After a careful but pedantic education at home, 
in which the inquisitive spirit of young Goethe 
wandered through all the branches of science 
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that at that time attracted attention in Germany, 
he had, however, felt that poetry was his voca- 
tion. The state of literature in his native country 
was paltry and discouraging, all the better spirits 
were in a state of morbid restlessness, conscious 
of the void around them, and not hoping for a better 
state of things. Goethe shared in the hypochon- 
driac feelings of the period, and at times took a 
desponding view of the future. The renown of a 
Gellert seemed to him insignificant compared with 
the fame of a Buffon or Linneus, nor could his 
experience during his studies at Strasburg or Leip- 
zig open to him a more cheerful prospect. At 
the former city he fortunately became acquainted 
with Herder, whose vould ardor, (although 
Goethe’s senior by five years,) superior know- 
ledge, correct taste and judgment, enabled him to 
look with a prophetic eye through the dull mazes 
of the times. It was in the temper above de- 
scribed that Goethe produced his first works, 
Laune des Verliebten (Lover’s Humors,) and die 
Mitschuldigen, (the Accomplices), and they bear 
evidence of the unfatisfactory state of his mind. 
Herder inspired him with his own conviction of 
the high mission of the poet, and the two friends 
made many converts in the countries bordering 
onthe Rhine. Rousseau’s doctrine was not with- 
out its effect on their susceptible minds, but Shak- 
spere was their great idol ; they imitated his lan- 
guage in dayly conversation, and in the daring of 
— boldness they hoped once to cope with 
im in dramatic composition. 

The effect of this intercourse was soon apparent. 
Goethe shook of his morbid melancholy, and took 
at once the proud position that he maintained 
during a life lengthened beyond ordinary dura- 
tion. The publication of his youthful poems ex- 
cited unwonted enthusiasm. The poet at length 
was born who was to raise the languid genius 
of Germany to a level with the proud nations that 
had so long looked down upon her with con- 
tempt. His songs, the real expression of a poet’s 
feelings, united the simple charms of popular 
poetry with a rhythmical beauty and grace, of 
which the language possessed no previous ex- 
ample. The lyrical pieces will ever remain models 
of composition. Natural in feeling, and beautiful 
in expression, they are equally free from the 
pious, but sentimental, and sometimes affected, 
tone of the Klopstock school, and the hollow play 
with the graces which prevailed in their rivals. 
Goe'he’s poems are true, for he composed all his 
works on the basis of real experience, viewed at 
sufficient distance to soften the harshness of life, 
to assume the milder form of poetical creation. 

Goetz von Berlichingen, 1773, and The Sorrows 
of Werter, 1774, confirmed the effect which the 
poems had produced. The former gave words to 
the formenting excitement of the times, which 
broke forth at a later period, with still greater 
vehemence, on the first performance of Schiller’s 
youthful and extravagant drama of The Robbers. 
The character of Goetz flattered the patriotism of 
the Germans, the diligent study of Shakspere 
was successfully poutrayed in the animated treat- 
ment of the popular scenes, that vividly carried 
the spectators back to the olden times; and the 
varied characters, which are wrought with great 
skill and knowledge of human nature, proved 
that the young lyric poet was destined likewise 





to raise the national theatre. While Goethe thus 
opened a new sphere in the historical dramas by 
The Sorrows of Werter, he gave the finishing 
blow to the sentimentality that had spreac through- 
out Germany in the works of Richardson, Young, 
and Ossian. The national disease was here 
brought to its culminating point, and as Goethe 
himself must have passed through and overcome 
the crisis before he revealed it in a poetic form, 
he was but the foreshadower of the same process 
in the healty part of the German nation. 

The first in lyrical and dramatic poetry and ro- 
mance, the ablest and most productive genius, 
was likewise the most moderate in his criticisms. 
He assisted Herder in working out his great re- 
form of the national taste; but his innate love 
of beauty kept him in milder forms, and criticism 
with him was conveyed in poetical satire, but 
with so little bitterness, that Wieland, one of the 
objects of his attacks, was soon on friendly terms 
with him. Goethe’s course through life may be 
traced in his poems. His first productions show- 
ed the restless and unsettled state of his mind, to 
which he soon rose superior ; the author of Goetz 
became the centre of a circle of enthusiastic young 
geniuses of the most opposite tendencies. But 
he merely worked himself through this period to 
free himself for ever from the passicnate excess 
of a youthful demagogue. He soon left his 
friends, from whose opinions he already began 
to differ, to become the guiding star of aristocrati- 
cal and courtly spheres. In 1775 he was called 
to the court of Weimar, in which city, with the 
exception of his journey to Italy, and his trips to 
Carlsbad, &c., he resided until his death. Here 
he was involved in the gayeties, perhaps the ex- 
cesses, of the court, to which doubtless he gave 
a more poetic form than they would otherwise 
have assued. The princess, the mother of the 
grand-ducal friend of Goethe, collected around 
her all the distinguished men of Germany, so that 
the little city of Weimar was the centre from 
which proceeded the greatest and most rapid 
literary developments of a nation, which we have 
any example. Herder, Goethe, Wieland, Schiller, 
and a host of lesser deities who moved in their 
orbits, diffused over Europe the fame of the Ger- 
man Florence. 

But Goethe’s mind was too reflective and pro- 
ductive to remain satisfied with the restless driv- 
ings of undirected genius, whether in prince or 
demagogue. It was in his nature to exhaust a 
subject, to drain the cup, and then look back 
upon the past in poetic perspective. Yet numer- 
ous as are the gifts with which he has enriched 
the world, we fear that his lengthened residence 
at Wiemar was too turbulent, not to have de- 
prived us of works which, produced in the flower 
of his age, might rival any that he has left us. 
Clarigo, 1774, and Stella, 1776, cannot be ranked 
among his greatest production, but they show 
that he was weaning himself from excess to re- 
pose. Lessing’s colder style seems to have sup- 
planted the ardent energy of Shakspere. Many 
of the compositions, which he attempted during 
the first ten years of his residence at the court of 
Weimar, did not satisfy him. His mind was in 
a constant struggle between outward diversion 
and inward reflection, between the petty interrup- 
tions of official occupation (he was minister of 
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state) and the inspirations of his poetic genius. 
He did not recover himself until he broke from 
the trammels of the court, and was restored to 
undisturbed reflection by a journey to Italy, of 
which he has left us a very interesting descrip- 
tion. 

Here he passed his time in studying the immor- 
tal works of art which abound in that favored 
land, and his enthusiasm for the poetry of the 
ancients produced a complete revolution in his 
mind. His latter works display the great in- 
fluence which the contemplation of the monu- 
ments of sculpture and architecture exercised over 
him, and argumented his dislike of those “ na- 
tural geniuses,” whom, in his own country, his 
first works had so powerfully contributed to call 
into action. The influence of the South began 
to weaken his attachment to ‘ Nature’s children” 
of the North, and Ariosto and Homer took place 
beside Ossian and Shakspere. In his enthusi- 
astic devotion to his new favorites, he declared, 
with all the fervor of a recent convert, ‘‘ that the 
Titanic ideas of his youthful years were to him 
now but as airy visions, which pointed to a more 
serious period.” He separated himself from his 
former friends, and while he did not deny that it 
was a salutary change by which the Germans 
had been recalled to a certain natural condition in 
life, science, and art, he maintained that it was 
necessary to add order and taste to freedom, an 
ideal to nature, beauty to truth. He gave up his 
taste for Gothic architecture and for the painters 
of the middle ages, and found alone in the Greek 
sculpture and in the Greek writers that perfect 
beauty, where all is so harmonious, that there is 
no contest between nature and art, or between 
the real and the ideal. This exclusive love of 
antiquity, by which Goethe from this time meas- 
ured the value of all modern productions, must 
ever be borne in mind by the reader, for it is the 
key-stone to the understanding of his later works. 
It displays itself eminently in Iphigenia (1787,) 
and in Tasso (1790.) In the former drama breathes 
the pure spirit of antiquity; and in Tasso he 
raised a monument to the house of Weimar, and 
represented the contrast between the poet and the 
man of the world—a contrast which is doubtless 
the result of his courtly experience. In 1788 
appeared his historical drama of Egmont. It is 
now generally admitted that the subject of this 
piece is not happily chosen to maintain dramatic 
interest, poten: the character of Clara is heau- 
tifully developed. Compared with Goetz, it re- 
veals to the attentive observer the change which 
had taken place in the poet’s mind. Jn troubled 
times Goetz feels his own power and strength, 
and exhibits it in outward action; Egmont, in 
the contest, retires within himself—a foreshadow- 
ing of Goethe’s own behavior in the first French 
revolution, which has drawn down upon him no 
little indignation from some of his cotemporaries. 

On his return from Italy, Goethe found the ex- 
citements which his own early works had pro- 
duced, renewed by the effects of Schiller’s dramas. 
Estranged as he himself now was from this state 
of mind, it nevertheless acted upon him, and he 
resumed the subject of Faust, which he had laid 
aside for many years ; for this legend, which has 
at all times been the favorite subject of German 
writers, expresses the varied strivings of the hu- 





man heart, and was peculiarly applicable to the 
workings of this period. It is needless to make 
any remarks upon a poem so universally admired, 
and known in England by so many translations. 
We will only observe that between the Goethe 
who wrote the original fragment, and the Goethe 
who resumed the subject on his return from Italy, 
there was a great gulf, and this the poet himself 
felt. He worked at it with dilatoriness, and the 
more he occupied himself with it, the greater was 
his deviation from the original plan. While he ac- 
knowledges the advances that Germany had made, 
he felt that his countrymen were still on the road ; 
and he could therefore only represent his Faust, 
as still striving to attain the goal, which, in fact, 
is only attainable by the soothing influence of 
religion. 

In this state of mind it may easily be imagined 
that he viewed the French revolution with no 
favorable eye. In his silent and peaceful studies, 
he had outlived the passions of his youth, and 
had laid aside all feeling for the restless life that 
was now to fill Europe with terror and dismay. 
It was a peculiarity in his nature to turn aside, if 
possible, from all that was disagreeable to him, 
or to free himself from it by embodying the sub- 
ject in a poetical composition. But his produc- 
tions about this time (comical, political, dramas, 
&c.) are trifling, and hardly worth mentioning. 
His masterly translation of Reineke Fuchs (Rey- 
nard the Fox) probably gave him more relief, as 
in this singular poem, which has delighted all 
the northern Germanic nations for so many cen- 
turies, he could give vent to his bruised spirit 
against the governors as well as the governed. 
The Natural Daughter and Hermann and Doro- 
thea, although they appeared somewhat later, 
must be referred in their origin to this period. 
The later may be considered as a work of noble 
resignation, composed under the beneficial in- 
fluence of his intercourse with Schiller. To the 
friendship of these two great men, equally honor- 
able to both, we have already alluded in our brief 
remarks upon the latter. 

This intimacy was produced by a request from 
Schiller that Goethe would take part in his new 
periodical, The Hours. It was their object, by 
strictness of criticism, and by gathering around 
them the most able writers, to stem the flood of 
mediocrity that had inundated their native country, 
and in the Musenalmanach appeared the famous 
Xenien, or satirical couplets against the heroes of 
a German Dunciad. Great was the indignation of 
the Philistines; but their shafts fell harmless, 
for they were but blunt. 

Goethe had already in Italy chosen Witheim 
Meister (1794) for the subject with which, after 
the completion of his second dramatic period, he 
intended to begin a new epoch. This extraordi- 
nary work, although its didatic nature (as far as 
the theatre is concerned) renders the machinery 
somewhat heavy, is perhaps unrivalled in variety 
of character, richness of fancy, and manifold 
beauties of style. Like Faust, it underwent a 
great change during the period of composition. 
In the beginning epic, intuitive, active, and pass- 
ionate, it softens down into reflection and repose. 
The continuation of it, the Wanderjahre, is singu- 
larly didatic and mystical. It abounds, however, 
in passages full of wisdom and benevolence. 
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After the death of Schiller, with the exception of 
the Wahilverwandtschaften, (Elective Affinities, 
1809,) and some smaller novels, Goethe devoted 
himself to Oriental poetry, natural and literary 
history. It is to this period that we owe the 
memoirs, which, with his voluminous corres- 
pondence, enable us to penetrate more clearly 
into his mind than perhaps into that of any other 
great writer. The universality of Goethe must 
command our admiration. In song, in drama, in 
romance, he was equally successful. His Meta- 
morphosis of the Plants will secure him a high 
name in physiological botany ; and Mr. Eastlake 
has lately published a translation of his Theory 
of Colors. He was always in advance of his na- 
tion, who followed him as an enchanter. He 
called forth a host of imitators; but they raised 
only lifeless bodies, for Goethe before them had 
stolen the Promethean fire. As he advanced in 
years he could not feel as in his youth; and the 
rising generation, who burst the bonds by which 
the usurper held their country enslaved, could 
not comprehend his quiet repose amidst the uni- 
versal enthusiasm. Both acted according to their 
nature. 

This distinguished writer was a model of manly 
beauty, and all who have seen him willingly re- 
echoed the exclamation of Napoleon—* This is a 
Man!” The portrait before the reader is from 
the hand of Goethe himself: it was executed while 
he was in Italy. The smaller subjects represent 
the well-known scene in Faust, the Eri King, 
doubtless familiar to many of our readers, through 
the magnificent accompaniment of Schubert, the 
ballad of the Water Nymph ; and the Old Harper, 
in Wilheim Meister, as he sings the favorite lines 
of the late-lamented and severely-tried Queen of 
Prussia, ‘“* Who never eat his bread in tears.” 

Goethe died on the 22d of March, 1822, and 
on the 20th October of the present year, his statue 
was inaugurated in his native city of Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, amid the applause of a vast multi- 
tude. 

Besides the sources already mentioned, the 
German student may consult Gervinus, to whom 
we are particularly indebted; Goethe’s Corres- 
pondence with Zelter and Schiller; Goethe’s Cor- 
respondence with a Child, and Eckermann’s Con- 
versations with Goethe. 





ANKERSTROM. 


On what trifles the fate of nations often depends! 
Ankerstrom, the assassin of Gustavus king of 
Sweden, was lodging in the house of a Mr. Wood. 
the keeper of a small inn and coffee house, near 
the Haymarket, During the popularity of the 
tragedy of Gustavus, some gentlemen were dining 
at this house, and speaking of Mr. Phillips in his 
performance of Ankerstrom, the host remarked : 
‘« knew the fellow (Ankerstrom) forty years ago 
—why he was nothing better than a bad one. 
He owes me at this moment, fifteen pounds for 
board and lodging in this very house, where he 
lived, and never paid a single sixpence.” Here 
is aman, whose single arm cut short the exis- 
tence of a mighty monarch, and altered the des- 





tinies of a nation; whose deeds have been cele- 
brated in verse—whose crimes have been set to 
music, and applauded in two capitals, and who, 
after all, turns out to have been a poor adven- 
turer in a metropolis riging at that time with his 
applause as a hero—a miserable debtor for gin 
and water! Had the landlord been hard-hearted 
enough to have arrested his debtor, the regicide 
and the monarch might have lived to this hour, 
for the murder took place a very short time after 
Ankerstrom’s return from England, and thus the 
fate of Europe turned on the good nature of an 
obscure individual, who keeps a coffee-house 
near the Haymarket! 


eee eeeeeeeeeeerems 


SONG OF DEATH. 
BY JAMES STILLMAN. 


MorrTAts call me tyrant, and quiver with fear, 
When on my pale charger they see me appear, 
The brave and the coward, the lofty and low 
Shrink back from my visage wherever I go. 


Like a child in my presence the giant lies prone, 

And the gem-crown’d monarch I hurl from his throne, 
The steel-girded warrior I stretch on the plain, 

And the rich with their gold strive to bribe me in vain. 


Itouch with my wand lovely woman, and lo! 

From her cheek dies the blush of the rose and its glow ; 
From the arms of the bridegroom I ravish his bride, 
And tear from the mother her darling and pride. 


The babe in the cradle, the patriarch gray, 

The wise and the simple alike are my prey: 

The peer and the peasant, the bond and the free, 
Whatever they are and wherever they be. 


I ride on the ocean, and often I sweep 

With the hurricane’s fury the navy spread deep, 
Though but transient the traces the surface may show, 
I have millions of trophies in the caverns below. 


I laugh when I see mighty nations at war, 
O’er the red fields of carnage I ride in my car; 
The mutual destruction with pleasure I see, 
And the shrieks of the dying are music to me. 


I breathe in the air and the plague blast I spread 
Till earth scarce can cover the coffinless dead ; 
Like a vampire I gorge on the nations destroy’d, 
Yet I never am glutted, and never am cloy’d. 


O’er all that have life I am monarch supreme, 

In the earth, in the air, in the sea, lake or stream, 
The strong and the huge, the weak and minute, 
The fish and the fowl, insect, reptile and brute. 


I sere the green herb and I wither the flower, 

And the immature harvest at will I devour; 

I strangle the fruits of the field in their birth, 

And gaunt famine walks forth o’er the desolate earth. 


Of my rule there will never be curtail or end, 

Till the day of creation in darkness descend ; 

Old time will grow feeble, and first must expire, 
And the flames of the world form our funeral pyre. 


Till then undiminished my power must remain, 

And I, Death, the grim despot of terror shall reign ; 

Mv sceptre in triumph still uncontrolled wave, 

My realm the wide world and my throne the cold grave. 
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A MODERN BRUTUS. 

Ir was in the summer of 1819, that the incident 
occurred which I am about to relate, and which 
agitated all that part of France which was the 
scene of its enactment. I was studying the anti- 
quities of Rouen, that beautiful city, on which 
the character of the middle ages is so deeply im- 
printed. I had already surveyed and admired its 
wonderful cathedral, its castles, its fountains, and 
its venerable crosses, when I found myself, one 
morning, before the hall of justice. Crowds were 
flocking to it from every quarter, the expression 
of whose eager faces seemed to announce the 
expectation of some deeply interesting judicial 
drama. The doors were not yet opened, and I 
awaited patiently the moment which should give 
entrance to the multitude, and leave me to the 
uninterrupted enjoyment of my antiquarian re- 
searches, and of the reflections on the past, which 
they should call up in my mind. 

It came at length, and I was left in solitude. 
Hours were passed in wandering from one inter- 
esting relic to another—examining, verifying, and 
comparing—recalling the scenes and incidents of 
ancient days, and contrasting them with what 
now existed around me; when my attention was 
awakened by the animated looks and gestures of 
two advocates, who had halted at the foot of the 
great staircase, and from time to time directed 
their eyes toward the hall of justice, as ii an- 
xiously awaiting the result of some important 
trial, They approached me, and the loud tone of 
their conversations, made me involuntarily ac- 
quainted with its subject: it was the judgment of 
a father, the murderer of his only son. y curi- 
osity was aroused, and, yielding to its impulse, 
I drew near the speakers, who saluted me with 
courtesy, and readily obliged me with the follow- 
ing narration. 

“Arnaud Magnier, who is at this moment 
under trial, is a retired veteran, whose spirit is as 
loyal and true to honor, as his temper is quick 
and violent. He had an only son, a young man 
of about nineteen, who, inheriting the energetic 
character, without the rectitude of his father, 
early became the slave of corrupt and degrading 
passions. Frequent complaints had been laid be- 
fore the old man, of his son’s excesses, and more 
than once he had inflicted upon him severe pun- 
ishment; which, so far from working a reforma- 
tion, only seemed to harden the spirit of the in- 
corrigible offender. One evening, Magnier re- 
ceived a visit from an old and valued friend, M. 
Duval, the proprietor of an extensive manufactory 
at some distance from the city, who had accepted 
the invitation of his ancient comrade, with the 
intention of returning home at night. 

‘«« Edward, the son, who had for some time ap- 
rv renounced his dissipated and licentious 

abits, was present, and cheerfully aided his 
father in fulfilling the duties of hospitality. The 
cheerful glass and merry jest went round, and 
the flight of time was unheeded, until at length 
the eyes of M. Duval chanced to fall upon the 
mantel-clock, which indicated the hour of eleven; 
he arose hastily, and, resisting the entreaties of 
his friend to pass the remainder of the night 
under his roof, fastened on his belt, from which 
the clink of gold was distinctly heard, mounted 
his horse, and set off for home. 








| 


‘* He had proceeded nearly half a mile, and was 
about entering a little wood, through which the 
road was carried, when suddenly, at the termina- 
tion of a glade, conspicuously lighted by the 
moon-beams, he saw approaching him a man 
whose face was blackened, and whose move- 
ments indicated a hostile purpose. The merchant 
drew a pistol from his holster, and giving his 
steed the spur, quickly found himself confronted 
by the stranger. 

“If you would save your life, give up your 
purse!’ exclaimed the latter, in a hoarse and ap- 
parently assumed voice, presenting a pisto] in 
each hand. M. Duval had his finger upon the 
trigger of his own, and was on the point of firing, 
when a sudden thought appeared to strike him, 
and he dropped his head. ‘ My purse!’ he re- 
plied ; ‘ take it—there it is; and he detached his 
belt, and placed it in the hand of the robber 
The unknown turned, and was quickly out of 
sight; while the merchant resumed his journey, 
buried in thought, and allowing the bridle to hang 
loose upon the neck of his horse, whose pace 
gradually dwindled to a walk, without appearing 
to attract the notice of the rider. 

“Thus he continued to —__ for nearly half 
an hour, when raising his head,.like one who has 
arrived at aconclusion, M. Duval suddenly check- 
ed his horse, and turning the rein, set off at a full 
gallop on his way back to the place from whence 
he had come. He drew up in the suburbs of the 
city, near the house of his friend, left the horse 
at an inn, and proceeded to the gate, which open- 
ed upon the garden at the back of Magnier’s 
dwelling. He entered, and advancing with cau- 
tious steps to the window of the veteran’s sleep- 
ing apartment, which was upon the ground floor, 
tapped gently against the glass. The signal was 
heard, and M. Duval speedily admitted. ‘My 
friend,’ said he to the old man, who was impa- 
tient to know the cause of his quick return, ‘I 
have been way-laid, and robbed—the voice, the 
figure, and so far as I could distinguish them 
under their disguise, the features of the robber 
struck me—they have given rise to a strange 
thought—I may be deceived, but my conviction 
is strong—the honor of your house: 

*« * What do your words portend? For heaven’s 
sake, explain.’ 

««« Listen—heavy charges are brought against 
your son—I hope that my suspicions may be 
wrong—forgive me—it is my friendship for you.’ 

«In mercy speak out at once—what would 
you say ?” 

««« Alas, my poor friend ; I am forced to sus- 

ect: 

«*Whom? What? That it was he? 

«Calm yourself—let me examine quietly, and 
if possible convince ourselves that it was nothing 
more than a resemblance.’ 

*«* Come,’ exclaimed the old soldier, taking up 
the lamp, and led the way to the chamber of his 
son. They entered cautiously, and found him 
buried in a profound slumber. The old man, 
whose hand trembled violently, passed the light 
before his eyes, to assure himself that the sleep 
was real, and then turned to his friend with a 
deep sigh, like that of one who is relieved from 
a terrible suspense. The merchant bent down 
over the sleeper, and doubt and fear again resum- 
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ed their sway in the mind of the unhappy father, |‘ He is so amiable,’ and then it occurred to me, 
whose eyes roamed fearfully around the apart-| that he was always kind and obliging; and when- 
ment—they rested at length with horror upon a | ever our villagers assembled together at our fetes 
blackened cloth, a pair of pistols, and the leathern | and dances, he was always at the disposal of the 
belt which the robber had imperfectly concealed | mistress of the house, and was profuse in his at- 
beneath the pillow. |tentions to those whose age or ugliness caused 
“«« Still this proves nothing,’ exclaimed the mer- | them to be neglected. Others laughed at his sin- 
chant, who shuddered at beholding the ghastly | gularity in this respect, but I whispered to my- 
workings of the old man’s face; ‘ besides, I was | self, ‘He is so amiable.’ 
on horseback, and how could he overtake me on| ‘One morning my mother called me to her 
foot ? | boudoir, and told me that the young man who is 
««* There is a foot-path that is much shorter,” |now my husband, had made application for my 


answered the father, with a dreadful look ; ‘ and hand. 
if proof were wanting, it is here,’ he continued, | 


I was not surprised at this, for I already 
suspected that he regarded me with an eye of 
I was now placed in a dilemma, and 


pointing to the shoes and gaiters of the young | affection. 
man, which were covered with damp mud. M. hardly knew how to act. When I recollected 
Duval cast down his eyes without a word. his ill-favored look and his awkwardness, I was 

“««* And he sleeps,’ the old man muttered, while | on the point of saying, ‘I will not wed him,’ and 
his eyes glowed with a fearful light; then with | I blushed for him, which is a strong proof that I 
a desperate hand he grasped one of the pistols,} even then felt interested in him; but when I re- 
and before the merchant could even move to in- | called the many excellent traits in his character, 


terrupt his purpose, he lodged its contents in the 
brain of his guilty son. 

“This is the crime upon which the court is 
now engaged in passing judgment, and it is the 
result of the trial, that we, and the crowds whom 
you have seen entering the hall, are so anxiously 
awaiting.” 

Just then a multitude of people, hurried down 
the staircase, and amid the confusion of voices 
that broke upon my ear, I heard frequently re- 
peated the words “ banishment for life.” 


HE IS SO AMIABLE. 


ConTENTMENT is the talisman of happiness, the 
spell which works more wonders than all the en- 
chantment of all the magicians of Arabian fiction. 
So happy an illustration of the effects of this 
virtue is afforded in the following little narrative, | 
and the touching reflections arising out of it, that | 
we cannot refrain from incorporating it into our 
columns. 

“A beautiful girl, gay, lively, and agreable, 
was wedded to a man of a clumsy figure, coarse | 
features, and a stupid looking physiognomy. A} 
kind fricnd said to her one day : 

*«¢ My dear Julia, how came you to marry that 
man ?” 

““* The question is a natural one. My hus- 
band, I confess, is not graceful in his appearance, 
nor attractive in his conversation. But he is so| 
amiable. And goodness, although less fascinating 
than beauty or wit, will please equally at least, 
and is certainly more durable. We often see ob- | 
jects, which appear repulsive at first, but if we | 
see them every day we become accustomed to 
them, and at length not only view them without 
aversion, but with feelings of attachment. The 
impression which goodness makes on the heart is 





|and dwelt on his benevolent and good actions, I 


dismissed the idea of banishing him from my pre- 
sence. I could not resolve to afflict him, and I 
whispered to myself, * He is so amiable.’ 

** He continued to visit me, encouraged by my 
parents, and cheered by my smiles. My other 
admirers, one by one, left me, but I did not regret 
their absence. I repeated the expression, ‘ he is 
so amiable,’ so often, that it seemed to me to carry 
the same meaning as, ‘he is so handsome.’ I 
loved him, and took him as my husband. Since 
then I have not only been resigned to my fate, 
but happy. My husband loves me devotedly, 
and how can I help loving him? 

* There is something exceedingly touching in 


| this love which beauty entertains for goodness, 


and there is no longer a doubt that some women 
love from a feeling of benevolence, or tender 
compassion, regulated by reason. Such an af- 
fection will know no change; it is a firm basis, 
and will endure through life.” 


RAAARARAAAAARAAAY 


POLE’S LANE.—THE FRIARY. 


Surety the gentle-hearted Elia,—he who has 
dwelt with such admiring emphasis upon the 
* green lanes of hearty, homely, loving Hertford- 
shire,”--must often have luxuriated in this, must 
often have traversed it from end to end, while 
visiting the neighboring town of. Ware, and, in 
the exuberance of his prolific fancy, peopled its 
more shadowy recesses with the misty forms of 
many a half-real, half-imagined being, renowned 
in old romance and antique song. 

You enter it by a triumphal arch of Nature’s 


|own erection,—its pillars, the ivied trunks of 
|two gigantic elms; its capitals aud architrave, 


the interlacing boughs and tangled foliage of 
those twin guardians of the avenue. Look what 











gradual; but it remains for ever. Listen, and I| a glorious canopy this green cathedral hath ! how 
will tell you how I came to marry my husband. mysterious a gloom, pierced here and there by 

*«*T was quite young when he was introduced | drops of golden light, broods over all the long 
for the first time into the house of my parents. | perspective of its stately aisle,—how the sun- 
He was awkward in his manner, uncouth in his} shine flashes at uncertain intervals, and slantingly, 
appearance, and my companions used often to! upon its rugged mossy pillars, changing the ivy- 
ridicule him, and I confess that I was frequently | leaves to glittering patines of shining silver,— 
tempted to join them, but was restrained by my | how others frown in all the grimness of their 
mother, who used to say to me in a low voice,| cheerless shadow, because unvisited by those 
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bright rays, and how, when you have reached 
the end of this arcade—this lofty pile of Nature’s 
masonry,—how does the broad and steady flood 
of sunshine bewilder and oppress your dazzled 
eyes, and drive you back, almost perforce, again 
to revel in the green and mellow atmosphere 
which dwells unceasingly beneath that densely 
woven roof of trees. 

Hard by the northern outlet of this lane stands 
an isolated mansion of venerable aspect, famil- 
iarly designated as ‘“‘ The Friary.” The ancient 
monastic character of the edifice is still evident 
from its high-stepped roofs, its multitude of ga- 
bles, buttresses, and foliated pinnacles, the mas- 
sive mullions, and rich tracery of the windows, 
and the grotesque and hooded figures that here 
and there peer forth at various angles of the cop- 
ings. Sharing the general fate at the dissolution 
of the monasteries, its territorial appendages were 
alienated, itself dismantled, neglected, and gradu- 
ally falling to decay. A subsequent possessor, 
in the reign of Elizabeth, averted its impending 
fall, re-edified its ruined walls,and soon rendered 
its desolate chambers—silent for many a long 
year—vocal with the cheerful echoes of child- 
hood’s merry laugh, and the sweet music of wo- 
man’s gentle voice. 

Pleasant is it in the glowing evenings of the 
gorgeous summer, to saunter down Pole’s Lane, 
and, leaning idly on the weather-stained fence 
which severs the Friary garden from the road, to 
watch the shadows of the trees as they creep, 
with a rippling motion, noiselessly and steadily, 
from roof to roof, and pinnacle to pinnacle of 
that gray pile. Crimsoned by the setting sun,— 
its fretted windows glistening and sparkling in 
the fading light,—flowers shedding upon its 
walls, in their hoary age, the glory and the grace 
of youth,—it must be a dull or a dim eye that 
will not kindle into admiration while reposing on 
the sweet picture formed by that old Friary, in 
its frame of foliage, with a little flowery wilder- 
ness spread out in bright and fragrant beauty 
just before it. 

Another and a nobler mansion detains the pre- 
sent owner from the Friary, and an old domestic 
grown gray in the service of the family, keeps 
“watch and ward” within its precincts. Let us 
enter, if only for the luxury of pacing up and 
down its lofty and superb old hall. 

Hath not the world gone back with us? Live 
we not in the heroic times of old? Were not 
those hacked and ponderous suits of mail at 
Cressy? Did not those torn and faded pennons 
stream proudly in the wind at Naseby’s bloody 
fight? Could not the Roundheads bear unwilling 
witness to the temper of those goodly brands, 
and to the might of the loyal arms that wielded 
them? In this dusk solitude, where the hollow 
echoes of your very footsteps sound strange and 
startling, doth not the presence of that long array 
of faces—limned, some of them, by men of high 
repute—induce a sense of mute companionship 
you care not to disown, and would not willingly 
relinquish? Andis there not one which stays 
your step and fascinates your gaze—one which 
compels and rivets your attention? It is a face 
of eminent and surpassing beauty, resembling in 
the general outline of its features that of the 
merry monarch, yet characterized by an expres- 





sion of touching meloncholy, resulting from the 
total blindness of the cavalier pourtrayed. Like 
the portrait of Ginevra: 
“He who observes it—ere he passes on 
Gazes his fill, and comes and comes again, 
That he may call it up, when far away.” 

You turn to your aged cicerone to inquire if 
she is familiar with the history of one stricken 
with so mournful a calamity, and she will re- 
spond, perhaps, in some such terms as these: 

In the chapel of the Fancourts—that dim and 
quiet nook, wherein the westering sun peeps 
fitfully before it sets, and then withdraws again, 
as though its cheerful light could find no tarrying 
place amidst the tombs that sepulchre, and the 
effigies that would perpetuate, the memory of 
mouldering mortality—in this, repose the ashes 
of Sir Herbert Fancourt. Dying, he left two 
sons—the one inheriting the Friary and its broad 
domains; the other, his father’s blessing and— 
his sword. More, too, the good old knight be- 
queathed—a portion of his own high, haughty 
spirit to the landless boy ; while the softer and 
more plastic nature of the mother descended, with 
her beauty, to the elder born. A sister, younger 
than each, fell likewise with the heritage to 
young Sir Herbert’s charge. Both loved fair 
Alice—how could they less? but between them- 
selves the bond of brotherhood was slender and 
frail indeed ; and years that should have strength- 
ened, served only to relax and weaken it. As 
the younger grew to manhood, the bitterness and 
the abasement of dependence became more irk- 
some and intolerant, in proportion as the sphere 
of his desires enlarged, and the painful humility 
of his position became more prominently mani- 
fest. The writings of Harrington and his con- 
temporaries had imparted a peculiar coloring to 
his character; and with the sanguine earnestness 
of a political enthusiast, he hailed the outbreak 
of the Parliamentary War with delight, as the 
first step toward the regeneration of his country, 
and hence was readily induced to join the stan- 
dard of the sturdy, iron-armed Republicans Sir 
Herbert, with the hereditary loyalty of his race, 
embarked his sword ana fortune in the cause of 
Charies. Through all those troubled times, the 
brothers clung with desperate fidelity to the rival 
parties whose interests they had respectively es- 
poused. Reverses had not weakened the loyalty 
of the one, nor success cloyed the ardent and 
adventurous spirit of the other; and strange was 
it to observe how most unequally Fortune had 
dealt with these two brothers. Sacrifice of home 
and patrimony, alienation of kindred, and, worse 
than all, the loss of vision, ina chance encounter 
with the Roundheads, had been the guerdon of 
the elder’s loyalty; military rank, emolument, 
and the gift, from Cromwell, of his brother’s 
confiscated property, were the rewards showered 
freely down upon the young Republican. Equal- 
ly strange it was to note eg with the altered 
complexions of their fortunes, the character of 
each had undergone a striking change; how, 
gloomily brooding on his blindness, penury, de- 
feat, the triumph of the Roundheads, and the 
murder of the monarch, there sprung up in Sir 
Herbert’s mind something of his brother’s fierce- 
ness and bitternsss of feeling; and how, upon 
the part of Edgar Fancourt (so was the younger 
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named), there had arisen a compunctious sorrow 
for the past; a welling-up of dormant, hidden 
springs of love; a yearning, as it were, toward 
the playmate of his boyhood, and the neglected 
counsellor of his impetuous youth. 

An outlaw and a fugitive, Sir Herbert and his 
sister (the constant companion of his wanderings) 
= his abode with every fleeting rumor of 
portending danger, succeeded in baffling the 
friendly search his brother instituted for him, as 
skilfully as he eluded the pursuit of those, whose 
motives in endeavoring to penetrate his lair were 
far more questionable and obnoxious. The Au- 
tumn following the execution of his royal mas- 
ter, found him the temporary tenant of a humble 
habitation, upon the estaste of Bengeo Temple, 
scarcely a bow-shot from the borders of the 
Friary lands. One warm sunny evening Sir Her- 
bert and his sister sat, as was their wont at such 
a time, at an open window of this cottage, which 
then, as now looked out upon a gently undulating 
tract of meadow land, dotted with trees, and 
sloping downward to a little watercourse, which, 
from the dark centre of a copse hard by, issued 
as by some rejoicing impulse, into life and sun- 
shine, gurgling above the shining pebbles that 
paved its bed; then laving the bare roots of a 
venerable willow with a murmur like the waver- 
ing laughter of a child; and anon breaking into 
a thousand sparkling ripples and rainbow foam- 
bells, as it wandered onward, ever making such 
gentle music in its course as might have soothed 
the slumbers even of Sybarite. Children, on 


whom the “ heavy honey-dew of sleep” had 
fallen, were nestling upon its banks, and pillow- 
ing their glowing cheeks upon the moss which 


gathered round the snake-like roots of trees upon 
its margin ;—reapers’ children, who, when they 
woke, would look abroad with free and happy 
gaze upon the fields and sky, upon the flowing 
waters and the waving trees. How Alice wished 
within her heart her brother’s eyes could be un- 
sealed, and shine as clear and luminous as theirs! 
Yet it seemed as though the stir of the freshen- 
ing air; the sleepy murmur of that watercourse ; 
the low rustling of green boughs; and the faint 
odor of closing flowers, soothed and consoled 
him in his darkness ; for a quiet smile—rare visi- 
tant !—played momentarily upon his channeled 
face. 

Relapsing into his habitual reverie, he was 
startled by the sound of approaching footsteps, 
and, in another moment, by the unexpected en- 
trance of his brother to the chamber. Bending 
down to kiss the flushed and startled girl, who 
knelt beside the blind man’s chair, the intruder 
paused, as if to read upon his brother’s counte- 
nance what might be passing in his mind; and 
then, as though discerning in the close shut lips 
and lowering brow no tokens of a friendly greet- 
ing, he said in tones of earnest but subdued ex- 
postulation : 

« Have you no welcome, Herbert, for your fa- 
ther’s son ?” 

“Say rather for a traitor, who has brought dis- 
honor on that father’s name, and ruin and con- 
tumely on his children,” was the rejoinder. 

«You judge me harshly, brother, as God shall 
witness; I am guiltless of an evil motive in the 
warfare I embarked in.” 
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“Tush! your presence wearies me; why 
thrust yourself upon me? Was it to witness 
the beggary and degradation you and the rebel- 
lious regicides, your fellows, have brought upon 
me?” 

** Herbert, I have sought you long and unsuc- 
cessfully ; and now that Providence has led me 
hither, nothing shall sunder us until I render you 
the act of justice which I owe you,—nothing di- 
vert me hence until you once more call me ‘ bro- 
ther,’ and until I win from Alice, the assurance 
of a sister’s love ” 

** Whither does all this mockery tend ?” 

** Mockery! Herbert; if ever in the thought- 
lessness of youth your brother mocked you, I 
pray you pardon him; and, pardoning, believe 
he would not mock you now.” And drawing 
from his breast a scroll of parchment, he unroll- 
edit, and proceeded. ‘ Brother, look here,” then 
hastily checking himself, he added, «* I—I had 
forgotten. Alice, observe, our brother’s sentence 
of attainder is reversed—his forfeited estates re- 
stored. See, among others, here is Cromwell’s 
signature; and Herbert will now enjoy his own 
again.” 

The sister’s face grew radiant, as her eyes ran 
hurriedly over the extended document; but the 
brother’s countenance underwent no change, and 
when he spoke it was with apathetic coldness. 

** The boon has little value, coming from regi- 
cides, and through a traitor’s hand.” 

The Republican advanced still nearer to his 
brother’s chair, leant his arm upon his shoulder, 
= sinking his voice to an impressive whisper, 
said : 

‘“* Herbert, for our father’s sake—for the rever- 
ence you bear toward his memory, as well as for 
our gentle mother’s sake, whom, looking on our 
sister here, I seem to see revived again,—do not 
reject the proffer of a brother’s love, or spurn 
the restitution which he offers you. Remember 
how we two grew up together, how often, side 
by side, we knelt together at our mother’s knees, 
and stood together by our father’s bed, when, 
blessing us before he died, he bade us cling to 
each other steadfastly, and cherish the mother- 
less girl whom he bequeathed especially to you 

He would have urged his suit more earnestly, 
but his utterance was checked. Hot tears were 
swelling from his brother’s sightless eyes, and a 
trembling hand outstretched to meet his eager 
grasp. What need of further words, when in 
the cordial pressure of that hand, so long with- 
held, and in those tears which then fell thick 
and fast, the younger son of old Sir Herbert Fan- 
court could perceive the mute assurance of per- 
fect reconciliation and unconditional assent ? 
The errors of estrangement of the past were for- 
gotten and forgiven, and there was hope, and 
union, and the reassembling of the old household 
deities to bless the future. 


« So,” ends the aged cicerone, “ after that, they 
lived together for many a year in the old Friary ; 
both brothers remaining single throughout their 
lives; but Alice married, and a troop of fairy 
children soon sprung up to gladden the ancient 
mansion and point their tiny fingers at the por- 
trait of their uncle, blind Sir Herbert. 
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VOLUME I.—XI. 


ON A LADY DROWNED AT SEA. 


Lave not the shore so lovingly, dark wave, 
For with thy mournful music comes a tone 
Like forest-requiem o’er the wanderer’s grave, 
Or the griev’d accents of a mother’s moan 
ver her first-born child. 
Rather in discord wild 
Deplore the fate that gave thee, Unrelenting, 
As a peace-offering to thy angry surge, 
The queen flower of our garden,—ne’er repenting, 
Though all the time the storm howled forth a dirge ! | 


Give up thy wealth—the freighted argosie, 
The gallant man-of-war, the gems that shine 
And sparkle in thy mighty depths, oh sea ! 
Until each cavern has become a mine 
Richer than warm Brazil’s, 
Or Mexique’s golden hills,— 
Give up, or yield the dead! The Earth, complaining, 
Lifts her mute thought to the fair orb above her,— 
The spirit that doth rule thee—she is waning; 
Alas! her look is sad as wo-distressed lover. 


‘*Wo worth the hour!” Alas, poor hapless maiden! 
Down ’mid the coral grottos art thou sleeping, 
Or in some mermaid’s palace, treasure-laden, 
Where the leviathan his watch is keeping? 
On the dolphin’s back 
Dost thou ride through the rack 
Of storm-lash’d waves that revel in their madness? 
Or is thy spirit doomed beneath the waters 
To dumb entrancement, till for very sadness, 
The sea nymphs plead for thee, fairest of daughters ? 


Lo! from the Empyrean, in their robes of brightness, 
Angels descending through the azure Morn, 
Commissioned from the throne of God’s uprightness, 
To bear thy spirit heavenward, newly born !— 
Up from the ravenous deep, 
As a young dove would sweep 
Toward Ether, pluméd with a seraph’s wing, 
They bear thee, ’mid the harmonies that give 
To the blest spheres their music, while they bring 
Joy to thy wearied spirit—Trust AND Live! 
Lawrence LABREE. 
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TWO PAPERS FROM THE PRIVATE MEMO. 
RANDA OF ARTHUR GARROW AY, Ese. 


LOVE AT THE LATTICE, 


Tue University of Edinburgh received me within 
its walls, as a student of Moral Philosophy, on 
my eighteenth birth-day. It was a remarkable 
era in my existence—for my parents, who had 
hitherto regularly accompanied me to town at the 
beginnig of winter, chose on this occasion to re- 
main in the country. How pleasant it was to 
have a lodging of my own—to be undisputed 
master of ein. table, carpet, chimney-corner, 
and bell-rope—to be deferentially addressed on 
the subject of breakfast, dinner, and supper,— 
those will best conceive who have been in like 
circumstances.—I felt a strong tendency to trifle 
away the time—but the meanness, not to mention 
the unprofitableness, of doing this when such 
comfort had been laid to my hand for a very dif- 
ferent purpose, struck me so forcibly, that I ap- 
plied myself in real earnest to my studies. No 
one heard lecture with more steady attention, 
and few, I believe, read or wrote or reflected more 
in private than I did. I went over the whole of 
Locke’s Treatise on the Human Understanding 
without objecting to any of its doctrines—a coin- 
cidence of opinion, which set me somewhat high- 
er in my own esteem. Then I set myself to the 
perusal of Hume’s Essays, wherein I was inform- 
ed that the treatise aforesaid, was really a lock on 
the understanding, and proceeded throughout 
upon erroneous principles. This was a severe 
blow to me. I had been following a blind guide, 
and saw myself illustrating an old proverb. After 
Hume, came Beattie, & —These I glanced at 
slightly, and found that each contradicted the 
other. Perhaps I was right at first. Be this as 
it may, I one morning, in a rage,locked the whole 
fraternity of contradictions in my book-case, de- 
termined to be humbugged no longer,—and sat 
down at the window with “ Fielding’s Amelia” 
in my hand. ‘ Here,” said I to myself, * shall I 
behold human nature represented as she really 
exists, and acts, and not as she is distorted by 
the sceptics and dogmatists!” Chapter after 
chapter glided past, and I was swayed alternately 
by the humor and pathos of the incomparable 
writer. My revenge was complete. I slapped 
the book down upon the vis-a-vis chair, and 
laughed at Philosophy. 

Happening then to look into the street, I ob- 
served a very beautiful young lady at a window 
opposite, busily employed with her needle. Her 
complexion was delicate without sickliness, and 
her hair, mid-way between dark-brown and yel- 
low, hung curling over a neck and shoulders of 
fairest symmetry. I wasenraj tured ina moment 
—transformed, as it were, into a new being. 
My position in life seemed changed. I wondered 
how it was possible I could have bestowed so 
much time on Metaphysical absurdities, while 
such a person as the one now before me was in 
the world, and could be loved. I considered edu- 
cation as in a great measure an invention to keep 


young people employed and unhappy, a mere in- 
genious system of nursery delusion, suited to 
maturer ignorance. All this flashed upon me as 
I watched every motion of the fair sempstress— 
every rise and fal] of her snowy fingers.—I veri- 





ly believed I had discovered a great truth. The 
assent of cool reason is often a mechanical— 
almost unheeded process—but when the mind is 
in a state of excitement, its belief, no matter of 
what, has a vitality of conviction in it, which 
mere demonstration cannot produce.—I had re- 
trieved my character te my own satisfaction as a 
philosopher, by an important discovery. Others 
might study, like fools; as for me, I was too 
wise to be taken in any longer. a“ 

At length my charmer lifted up her head, and 
looked diagonally along the street. Round and 
round came her face till our eyes met. Hers did 
not shrink away, nor express vacancy. No— 
there was that tender expression in them with 
which congenial though unknown beings respond 
good will to each other—but there was far more 
than this, There was the trembling glance, the 
timorous acknowlegment of love. She resumed 
her task. ‘* That is plain enough,” thought I, 
*« there’s no mistaking the evidence of one’s senses 
in such a case as this. Yet why should she be 
so forward in her advances? I never saw her 
before that I know of! ’Tis wonderful, ’tis pass- 
ing wonderful! not so much so neither when 
one considers. She may often have seen me. 
Likes my appearance, that’s clear, and may have 
noted my studious habits. Probably has made 
inquiry and ascertained my respectable status in 
the University. Mighty well for a beginning! I 
confess I always thought my exterior tolerable— 
but it must be a confounded deal more than that: 
it must be excellent, else such a judge as she 
could never have been overcome.” Having thus 
soliloquised, I took my hat, and rambled forth 
into the King’s Park, The bounding joy of my 
heart required wide space to expand itse/f in. I 
was sure of having made a conquest, and it was 
luxury, alone and unseen, to Jet fancy roam over 
the consequences. Dinner had been ready an 
hour, ere I got back to my lodging. Never did I 
eat with better appetite. Mine was not the love 
which uncertainty and fearsovershadow. It had 
the charm, without the alloy, of old romance. 
All night I dreamt about the beautiful unknown, 
and morning restored her to my waking view. 

W hen my landlady had set the break fast things 
upon the table—instead of withdrawing and 
shutting the door behind her, as had been her 
wont, she went to the window, and remarked 
how very industrious the young lady opposite 
was, This from any other person would in no 
small degree have discomposed me—but I know 
my landlady (she had been a servant of ours) to 
be a sincere and somewhat obtuse person, and 
my ear told me that both of her reigning quali- 
ties were exercising their usual functions on the 
present occasion. I knew also that she was 
fond of inoffensive gossiping, and merely wished 
to bring me in for a little of it. 

« What is her name?” I inquired, 

“‘ Miss Flora Stewart,” she answered. ‘‘ Her 
jather died about two years since. They havea 
big property somewhere in the west—but it seems 
her mother and her have come to try Auld Reekie 
fora winter. I wish she may be able to bear 
the change frae the fresh air of the country that 
she was uset with, to this smoky hole.” 

A knock at the door put an end to farther dis- 
course. My landlady retired, and I began break- 
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fast, pleased with having heard so much, and not 
caring to hear more. 

This day, Flora frequently looked from her 
window—but never, that 1 could perceive, at 
mine. I was not surprised, however. She had 
sufficiently signified her regard for me already, 
and perhaps felt somewhat ashamed, on reflection, 
of having done so. The conjectural part of my 
explanation grew into certainty, and my mind re- 
mained at ease, while my admiration was, if pos- 
sible, increased. I fancied I could perceive that 
it was with difficulty she refrained from looking 
at me too. Her face seemed perpetually chang- 
ing hieroglyphic where I could read her love- 
thoughts of me thus: 

“Oh, if he but knew, how deep, how sincere, 
how engrossing my attachment to him is, he could 
not have withdrawn himself as he did yesterday, 
just when I had ventured to look so at him! 
Stupid he cannot be—His appearance and his 
success as a student put this out of the question.” 

“I know it all, my angel,” I exclaimed aloud 
to myself, ** your devotedness and your watchful 
anxiety! I am not stupid—my prizes testify that, 
as you say—but I speak thus in vain—You do 
not, cannot hear me !” 

I drew in the table, and composed the follow- 
ing verses—turning from time to time for inspi- 
ration to the fair subject of them—as a painter 
does when he paints a portrait. 


TO FLORA. 


Be.vovep Flora! wheresoe’er 

Fate shall my wandering footsteps guide, 
It matters not if far or near, 

So thou art by my side. 


The fairest spot of earth were sad, 
Did I not share with thee its smile, 

The bleakest wilderness were glad, 
If thou wert there the while. 


Yes—I have mark’d that beaming eye 
So sweetly, fondly tura’d on me— 

Yes—I have answer’d sigh for sigh, 
In my deep love of thee! 


Oh! how I long for that bless’d day 
When fate shall jom us ne’er to part 
Ti!l love with life shall fade away 
From this high-beating heart :— 

Having copied them on handsome gilt paper, 
which I folded and sealed in my best style, | 
committed them to the post office with my own 
hand—taking care to pay the postage. It would 
not be sent to her that evening as the letter- 
carriers were already abroad—but morning would 
answer quite as well. 

Another night of pleasant dreams passed away. 
I rose as soon as it was light. What was my 
surprise at seeing Flora at her window! The 
postman could not have arrived. It would not 
be his time for at least an hour and a half. She 
must have called herself, or sent to the post-office 
yesterday evening, and got my letter; and here 
she is, acknowledging it as plainly as pantomime 
can. Such was my logic. 
She was, at all events, more liberal of her 
glances, and happier looking. I was determined 
? should declare myself in the course of the day, 
in plain prose, giving name and connections and 
requesting liberty to callather house. I muster- 
ed courage to smile once or twice in the pride of 
my heart, and she smiled also. Here was I, the 


proverbially modest and diffident young man, as 


my relations, acquaintances, and landlady chose 
to style me, actually far on in the art of noncha- 
lance. 

“« Never mind,” said I tomyself—* Faint heart 
never won fair lady; I have:—therefore my 
character has been hitherto misunderstood. My 
marriage will set that to rights.” 

At breakfast my hand shook a little when I 
lifted the cup or saucer (I could not eat anything) 
but still my courage was above the flinching 
point—lI rang the bell, and in came my landlady. 

Just at this moment, a carriage halted in the 
street. Iran to the window, my landlady fol- 
lowing. It was at Flora’s door and a gaily dress- 
ed young man was in the act of stepping from it. 
He knocked, and entered the house. I could not 
speak ! Fortunately my landlady did not. About 
ten minutes elapsed, when Flora and an elderly 
lady made their appearance, accompanied by the 
gaily dressed young man, who handed them into 
the carriage, and then followed himself. Bang 
went the carriage door; the driver mounted the 
box, and off they drove. 

“There they go at last,” said my landlady, 
“she has got a great match, they say.” 

“Who ee >” said IJ, almost choking. 

“Miss Flora Stewart,” she replied. ‘ She's 
to be married this day to young Laird Hilton— 
him that’s in the coach with them—Did I not tell 
you about it? Though to be sure I only got 
word of it myself last night. But I must go and 
inform Jenny Wardrop.” 

Ere she had uttered the last words, my brain 
was reeling round—the floor seemed to become a 
perpendicular, and the wall opposite to me a ho- 
rizontal surface, ready to receive me as I fell 
down in insensibility. 

A FREAK OF FORTUNE. 


Firreen years rolled by, and again] visited the 
city of Edinburgh—the scene of my early, only 
and unsuccessful love.—Strange that one unto- 
ward circumstance should have clouded all my 
associations with a place where I had previously 








enjoyed so much happiness !—But so it was :— 
every object looked cold to me—while a voice 
within me kept whispering—* Here it was you 
played the fool !’—Reason attempted to assert 
her superiority by suggesting, that the folly of 
youth was best atoned for by the wisdom—not 
the unavailing regret of manhood, which only 
made me a second time to play the fool. I felt, 
without being able to act upon it, the reproof of 
my inward monitor. The distant past was in my 
memory like yesterday—new, painful, and en- 
grossing. 

Murder must needs keep awful haunting about 
the most callous spirit, when memory and the 
bloody spot meet together! What tuggings of 
despair to get free! What desolateness for the 
eye, on earth and in heaven. What fiendish 
laughter to sport with tearful repentance! What 
homelessness for all thought! 

I had not committed murder, nor any crime of 
deeper dye than that which is written down 
among the memoranda of my eighteenth year— 
that tale of love and vanity!—It is both my 
pride and my shame to bring myself thus before 
the confessional of my own conscience—placing 
all my actions, be they praise or blame-worthy, 
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out in palpable and permanent array for its judg- | of the estate and title of my old rival the Laird 


ment. 
been mine. Whether any eye save my own 
shall ever see these memoranda, I know not— 
but if so—it shall be for the sake of good. It ie| 
only a righteous thing that my character should 
hereafter, if known at all, be known with its| 
faults as well asits properties. | have altered or | 
recalled no part—deeming it preferable to trust to | 
the fidelity of the first impression—and not being | 
over solicitous about a blameless diction. 
Well did I remember ‘he homeward journey, | 
during my lovesickness—the quiet green fields | 
that seemed to fleet past like winged islands, each | 
a paradise—mocking my troubled soul, as for- | 
ward rolled the vehicle which bore me to my pa- | 
rents—Then the days of my slow recovery—and | 
then the settled indifference of succeeding years. 
* * * * * * 


I took apartments in Edinburgh, as far remote 
from my former residence as the business which 
brought me to the city once more would permit. 
On the fourth day after, as I was seated by the 
fire with my pipe, and solitary reflections—my 
servant entered and put a letter into my hand—I 
hastily broke it open, and, wonderful to say, it 
enclosed the identical love-verse in my own hand- 
writing which I had addressed to Flora Stewart 
on the night before her marriage! Theenvelope 
had these words, ‘* Look to the window oppo- 
site.”—My heart filled, and the tears started in 
my eyes. I rose trembling and went to the win- 
dow. A lady sat at one in the house opposite.— 
It was Flora herself—the long-lost object of my 
earliest love! She was lovelier, 1 thought, than 





ever. A gentle sadness suffused her features— 
the badge of widowhood was on her brow. In 
* * 


five minutes more I was in her presence. 

When the tide of memory had grown calm, | 
she proceeded to give me some account of that) 
period of her history which had elapsed since we 
saw each other. Her husband had fallen into | 
bad health, and gone, by the advice of his physi- | 
cians, to the continent, whither she had accom- | 
panied him, and where, in a few months, he! 


It was my father’s practice, and it has| of Hilton. 


Thus strangely are our most confident expecta- 
tions frustrated, and our happiness ultimately se- 


cured, in a way which we never thought of. 


~~ eee 


A DAY BY THE DANUBE. 


Anp this is the Danube! 1 know not how it is, 
but almost every one has a desire, from his early 
youth, to see some objects in preference to others, 
without being able to assign any reason why ; 
and of all rivers the Danube had long been that 
which I had desired the most to look upon. Per- 
haps it was the name that impressed me, for 
there is certainly something sonorous in it. Or 


lit may be that, when a child, I used to stop in 


the evening, and listen to a blind woman who 
sang, ‘Alone on the banks of the dark rolling 
Danube.” Her voice was sweet, and there is 
something imposing in the image, “ dark rolling 
Danube.” The day I came in sight of it, how- 
ever, it was not applieable; the sun was bright, 
the water flowed pure and rapid, and the gay 
fields of Hungary waved yellow in the summer’s 
breeze. I was disappointed. It was not in ac- 
cordance with the ideas I had formed of it. I 
would rather have seen a flood of dark waters 
flowing through gloomy forests ; and I felt some- 
what mortified that I should so long have cherish- 
ed a false image. I shut my eyes, and thought 
the Danube; and it rolled before me dark and 
mighty. I opened them, and beheld it as it is. 
I had breakfasted at Seid, about twelve miles 
distant; and I now sat down under a walnut- 
tree, close by the river, to refresh myself with 
the contents of my haversack. There is some- 
thing soothing in the flowing of a river; and my 
disagreeable feelings soon gave way to the beauty 
of the prospect around me. I had not yet deter- 
mined the future course of my journey; whether 
I should follow the river down to the Black Sea, 
or up to its Alpine source: and I determined now 
to settle the point. When one sits by a river’s 











breathed his last, leaving her the whole of his| side, and sees it flowing past, the mind naturally 
possessions. She was now in the fifth year of | flows with it: it requires something of an effort 
childless widowhood, and resided with her mo-| to mount with it; so I speedily found myself 
ther, as she had done previous to her marriage. | passing through Belgrade, Turkey, and launched 


She well remembered having seen me, when a! into the Black Sea 
student, at the memorable window. Her sup- | 
posed attachment to me, as I was prepared to! 
hear, had been purely in my own imagination. | 
She had even long believed, that the verses which 
I had addressed to her were the production of; 
her husband, who had employed a friend to! 
transcribe them. It was only by hinting this to, 
himself that she became aware of her mistake. | 
She then, and not till then, recollected that there | 
had been something marked in my manner of 
looking at her—while she had been busy with 
her marriage dress—and having once associated 
delight with the verses themselves, she could not 
help transferring some portion of her esteem, at 
least, to the unknown author—and thus my im- 
age had continued in her memory. I was pleas- 
e 





with the idea of being so little changed, that 
she could recognise me after so many years. 

We have been for some time married, and our 
union bids fair for happiness. 





Tam in possession 


For a moment, fancy was 
arrested at Belgrade. Belgrade had been besieged ; 
when, or by whom, I know not, but it was the 
same thing, Belgrade had been besieged. But 1 
left Belgrade and entered Turkey, and then im- 
agination filled up its picture: Constantinople 
floated berore my eyes, and its seraglio of dark- 
haired beauties ; and the Hellespont, and its tale 
of love and disaster ; and then I passed into Asia, 
and wandered among the ruins of mighty cities 
and ancient temples, where Arabs and their camels 
were reposing; and I saw the city of the pro: 
phet, and its hundred mosques; and 1 heard the 
voice of him who calls the Musselmans to pray- 
ers; and the scenery of the Arabian Nights rose 
before me, and its wonders and enchantments ; 
and I beheld Bagdat in its ancient magnificence, 
and the Caliph and his Vizier walking through 
it in disguise. I shall certainly follow the river 
down to the Black Sea. There is perhaps no 
one to whom that name does not convey some- 
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what of a dismal image ;—not, perhaps, that any 
one imagines its colors to be black; but there is 
always an idea of darkness and gloominess con- 
nected with it. If there be any one who is in- 
sensible to this association, let the metaphysicians 
bottle him up as an exception to their theories of 
suggestion. Whether this idea be inviting or no, 
depends upon the state of the mind; tc me it was 
revolting, after the brightness of my Asiatic vis- 
ions. I then looked up the river, and thought of 
ascending to its source. I should pass through 
Vienna, the proud residence of the court of Aus- 
tria, that inconceivable mixture of kindness and 
oppression, paternal with regard to Austria, and 
despotic to ali the world besides. I should then 
traverse Germany: but here I was again ob- 
liged to leave the field to fancy. My ignorance, 
and not my will, consented; but she traveled not 
the less blithely on her way, that there was no 
finger-post to direct her wanderings: but a sad 
journey she led me, through gay fields and gloomy 
forests, across plains and round green hills, up 
rugged steeps, ’mong toppling rocks and foaming 
cataracts, and at last left me in a desolate place 
by the side of a clear fountain, where an eagle 
and a chamois goat were quenching their thirst. 
And this is the source of the Danube! I could 
get no farther up, so I was obliged to follow the 
stream down again ; and I determined, the moment 
light-feathered fancy borne on its bosom should 
reach me, to arrest it. I was yet ignorant where 
I should pass the night: the sun was setting low : 
so I finished my flask of Hungarian wine, and 
made for a smal] eminence close at hand, to see 
if I could: discover in which direction lay the 
nearest village. I perceived a church tower about 
an hour’s walk down the river. “It is all one,” 
said I to myself, “‘ where I rest to-night; I can 
change my direction in the morning;” and I had 
just turned by back upon the Holy Alliance, when 
I perceived a young girl coming toward me, along 
the path | had struck into, carrying in her arms 
one of the prettiest little dogs I had ever seen. 
Whether it was that the dog was alarmed at the 
approach of a stranger, or that its mistress was 
for the moment more occupied with that event 
than by the care of her favorite, I cannot pretend 
to determine; but, when within a few paces of 
me, the dog leapt from her arms, and fell into the 
river. The damsel screamed, and ran to the edge, 
but the bank was too high for her to reach the 
water. I immediately determined to save the 
dog at all hazards. It may be that I was less 
incited to the action by the danger of the dog, 
than by the grief of its mistress ; and when I call 
to remembrance her look of affectlon and agony, 
I know not which of the two I would prefer, to 
have it recorded as my motive in my little cata- 
logue of good actions. The dog was carried out 
from the bank a little way, and was rapidly de- 
scending the stream. Ata short distance lower 
down, and only a few yards from the bank, were 
some rocks, and not more than two or three feet 
of water betwixt them and the shore. I instantly 
broke offa branch of a tree, and ina moment 
gained the rocks. J lay down upon my face and 
extended the branch, in hopes that the little ani- 
mal would lay hold of it. A moment later, and 
he was lost, but my efforts were crowned with 
success: he seemed to exhaust his little remain- 





ing strength in fixing his teeth in it; I drew him 
to me, and instantly gained the shore. From the 
moment that the maiden saw me interest myself 
in her favor she had remained silent and motion- 
less, the image of fear and anxiety; but when I 
presented her favorite to her, joy and gratitude 
— in her eyes; she clasped it to her bosom, 

ripping as it was, kissed it over and over again, 
held out her hand to me, smiled, caressed her dog 
again, and — gave me her hand, as much as 
to say that she could not thank me sufficiently in 
words. I told her I was well repaid by having 
saved her favosite; and I was sure that, if he 
could speak, he would thank me for having re- 
stored him to so kind a mistress. She told me 
she lived with her mother, in a cottage about half 
an hour’s walk up the river; and that, having 
wet myself in her service, if I would walk along 
with her, her mother would be glad to receive me 
as a stranger, and still more as the preserver of 
their favorite. It was not an offer to refuse: she 
gave me the little dog to carry, and we walked 
on together. She told me that she had been to 
see her sister, who was married, and who resided 
in the village whose tower I had seen; that she 
had taken the dog with her as a companion, and 
thinking it might be tired, had carried it all the 
way from the village. Innocent, tender-hearted 
creature? What are ye, ye refinements of civili- 
zation, in comparison with the confiding inno- 
cence and simplicity of the Hungarian girl, who 
extends her hand to the stranger who has saved 
her dog, and invites him to her maternal roof, to 
refreshment and repose! She said the dog had 
belonged to her brother Theodore, but that when 
he went to the wars he had made her a present 
of it, to keep for his sake, and that she and her 
mother loved it much, both because Theodore 
loved it, and because it had loved Theodore. As 
we walked for a few moments in silence, I had 
leisure to contemplate the form which enshrined 
so pure a soul. She was above the middle 
height, slender, but possessed that beautiful round- 
ness of form which is so captivating in woman; 
her eyes were blue and mild, but expressive ; her 
mouth was not perhaps so small and symmetrical 
as a limner would die of envy to paint, but two 
rows of pearly teeth were seen betwixt two part- 
ed lips of roses. She held her bonnet in her 
hand, and abundance of beautiful tresses, gently 
agitated by the air, showed a forehead of purity, 
and shaded a neck no less white; her age might 
be eighteen, but whatever it was, she seemed yet 
to preserve the recent impress of the hand of di- 
vinity. I asked her if she was not afraid to walk 
so far alone. 

** No,” said she; “all the country people know 
me.” 

** And love you too,” I added. 

“At least,” said she, *‘no one would harm 
me.” 

Harm thee. I could have pressed her to my 
heart, and sworn to protect her for ever; and I[ 
would have kept my word. I asked her if she 
had never been tempted to follow the example of 
her sister ? 

‘* No,” said she, ‘“‘ my mother is old and infirm ; 
I shall never leave her.” 

‘‘ Heaven will bless thy resolution,” said I. 
But I could not help thinking, as I beheld her 
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charms, and reflected upon her goodness, that 
destiny would hardly be just, if it should refuse 
to reward her filial piety by the holy joys of wed- 
ded love. ‘ 

“We live yonder,” said she, as we came in 
sight of a beautiful little cottage with an orchard 
sloping down the river.**** I was received as 
strangers were received of old, before the inhabi- 
tants of cities had carried their corruptions into 
the lands of simplicity and hospitality. Never 
shall I forget our evening meal. We talked of 
the danger of their favorite. 

‘* Take care of him, Constance,” said the kind 
old woman, “it is all we have of Theodore.” 
As she named her son, a tear trickled down her 
cheek ; Constance kissed it off, but her own 
trickled in its place. I talked to them of distant 
climes and foreign manners. They had heard of 
England, but had never before seen one of its 
natives: they said that henceforth they would 
love it next to Hungary. They keep early hours 
in Hungary. After supper I strolled into the or- 
chard with Constance, and we silently gazed upon 
the river. She gave me some ripe pears. 

** These will perhaps refresh you to-morrow,” 
said she. 

*‘ Ah, Constance,” I replied, ‘‘ they may be 
sweet to-day, but to-morrow they will be bitter.” 

The bell tolled from the neighboring village 
where I was to sleep, and I knew it was time to 
part. I trembled every inch of me. ‘ Absurd,” 
said I to myself, “I have known her but three 
hours: true, but I could live with her for ever.” 
We returned to the cottage. The custom of the 
country permitted me to embrace at parting,— 
and never did I press the cheek of youth and 
beauty with so large an alloy of pain. Fair 
Constance, where art thou now? still in thy little 
cottage, on the banks of the Danube! I see thee 
stroling among the walnut trees and I think that, 
when gazing on the river, thou wilt perhaps re- 
member that a stranger once gazed upon it with 
thee. Hungarian girl, eeu : 


Renny 


THE MYSTERIOUS PATRON. 
Translated from the French for the Illustrated Magazine, 


BY F. COUDERT. 


Mapam Bontemps, wife of the king’s first valet 
de chambre, had been a widow but a short time, 
nor did she much regret her former state. A skin 
white as alabaster, bright black eyes, a little 
mouth continually smiling to show her ivory 
teeth, a waist thin enough to be encircled by 
our two hands, a little embonpoint, arms and 
egs of the rarest model, and a foot small as 
Cinderella’s made her not only beautiful but 
charming, adorable. 

She was not yet thirty years of age, but so re- 
tired was the manner in which she was determin- 
ed to live, that she succeeded in driving away 
the crowd of men, courting her for more or less 
honorable purposes ; she clearly signified to them 
that she neither desired love nor marriage. 

There was, however, one gallant, Balthasar de 
Candal, the widow’s second cousin, captain in the 
regiment of the French guards, a licentious man, 
ruined by debauch and debt, capable of every 





thing except a good action, who, immediately 

after the death of Mr. Bontemps, had offered 

himself as his successor, and had, in advance, 

invited the officers, the companions of his orgies, 

to the pany the disdainful refusal of his 
es 


cousin did not Jessen the confidence he had in 
his projects, and without amending his habits, he 
persevered in his pursuits although Madam Bon- 
temps delivered herself of his importunities by 
ordering her servants to refuse him admittance 
into her dwelling. Mr. de Candal, however, 
always called there whenever he was not drink- 
ing and gambling; he would fly into a violent 
passion, would threaten the porter and valets, 
and swearing he would marry her nolens volens, 
would return to his favorite occupations, drink- 
ing and gambling. 

n 1767 the opera was, as it now is, the thea- 
tre a la mode, and Madam Bontemps was often 
present. 

One evening as she left her box, the crowd 
which was pressing around the doors separated 
her from her /aquazs and surrounded her in such 
a manner as to greatly alarm her, but her fear 
took another direction when she saw the figure 
of a man who had nothing human about him; 
this person was, however, neither crippled nor 
hunchback, and his sumptuous aitire sufficient! 
indicated that fortune had favored him muc 
more than nature. The small pox had so marked 
his dull countenance as to disfigure him entirely, 
even had he had handsome features, a mouth 
without lips was open as an abyss below the 
place where his nose ought to have been, and 
two red circles were in the place of eyebrows ; 
add to this, hair the color of brick crowning a 
forehead marked with a deep scar, and you may 
have an idea of him. Madam Bontemps was on 
the point of fainting when she saw this uncouth 
apparition standing before her; but half smoth- 
ered by the weet in the midst of which she 
stood, she uttered acry ; immediately as if by en- 
chantment all the people standing around her 
were dispersed ; she was able to reach her servant 
who accompanied her to her coach; and though 
the horrid countenance showed itself no more 
she frequently turned back her head with terror, 
without perceiving that man whose fearful image 
she could not drive from her mind; she dreamed 
of him two successive nights. Sometime after 
this she received through the post-office a check 
for six thousand livres, payable to the bearer, it 
was inclosed in a letter which ran thus: 

** Mapam—To have seen you is the greatest 
happiness, and at the same time the greatest mis- 
fortune, which could befall me, since I am con- 
demned never to be known by you, lest I should 
incur your hatred. But hereafter I must see you, 
I will follow you as an invisible genius, and the 
only joy I can expect in this world will be in 
you. Have the kindness to go to the opera as 
often as possible, and let a look of pity fall on 
the orchestra as soon as you enter; however ra- 
pid that look may be, however indifferent it may 
be. I will receive it with joy, and will try to be 
satisfied. Dress adds a great deal to the beauty 
of a woman; I will be interested in seeing you 
appear beautiful, and will persuade myself that 
you are mine It is to render this illusion more 
complete that I beg you to accept the six thous- 
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and livres; I will send you the same sum every 
month as a token of my gratitude, for the faver 
you will confer upon me. 

I have the honor to be, with the most sincere 
attachment, your most devoted servant, 

Le CHEVALIER DE VERTUMNE.” 

Madam Bontemps was indgnant at this strange 
letter, and had it not been accompanied by the 
check of six thousand livres she would have 
accused Mr. de Candal of having wished to ridi- 
cule her; but the money showed that the lover 
was acting seriously and proposed a treaty of a 
nature that could not be mistaken. She thought 
this intended as an insult by some rejected lovers 
who, wishing to revenge themselves on her for 
her disdain, had tried to ensnare her. She deliv- 
ered the letter and the money to the lieutenant of 
the police, Mr. de Sartines, and made a great 
noise about this insult, wishing to have satisfac- 
tion for it. Madam Bontemps did not, however, 
fail to attend the opera, and she involuntarily 
looked down to the orchestra to examine counte- 
nances, which did not reveal anything to her; 
once, indeed, she thought she saw the hideous 
stranger who had made so much impression on 
her when she met him for the first time at the 
Speen: but she had no sooner obtained a glimpse 
of him than hedisappeared. Since thisadventure, 
which had resounded throughout all Paris, Ma- 
dam Bontemps became more rigid in her conduct 
and separated herself from the last friends she 
had preserved; she could not permit any one to 
visit her in her opera box, where she displayed 
herself in all the elegance of fashion, and the 
more dazzling were her charms, the less was her 
virtue esteemed. 

At the end of the month she received another 
letter from the Chevalier de Vertumne, who ten- 
derly reproached her for having injured herself 
by appearing to be insulted by his letter; he 
thanked her For having so exactly corresponded 
with his wishes, the only ones he had dared to 
form, and he begged her to continue her kind- 
ness; three hundred thousand livres were en- 
closed in this letter expressed with timid polite- 
ness. Two lines were written in P. S., begging 
her to think of somebody every night before re- 
tiring to bed. This time she destroyed the note 
and put the money in her pocket-book. One 
evening as she was returning from the royal 
academy of music, her footman had stopped at a 
tavern and her coachman who had drowned his 
reason in liquor, drove his horses at random. 
Madam Bontemps, glittering with jewels, did not 
remark that she was straying in the lonely streets 
bordering upon the Elysian Fields, and that the 
lanterns of ee coach hardly illuminated her way 
ina dark nightof December. She was dreaming 
of the triumph she had obtained over all her ri- 
vals, and was reviewing all the conquests she 
had made ; the echo of the music was still in her 
mind; captivated by all her senses, she represent- 
ed to herself, in the orchestra, a handsome and 
mysterious young man, who, pale and trembling, 
had his eyes constantly fixed uponher. Sudden- 
ly a rude voice cried out to the coachman, 
“Stop!” The coachman lashed his horses, but 
the carriage did not move. ‘‘ Madam, they are 
robbers,” said a doleful voice, and the coach door 
being opened, two ignoble faces contracted by a 





malignant smile, were seen by the shining of the 
weapons which they had in their hands. 

*« Cowards, rascals ! you thought to attack only 
a defenceless woman,” said a passer by, who had 
drawn out his sword and attacked them. 

The clashing of arms lasted but a moment and 
the fall of two heavy bodies announced that the 
battle had ended with bloodshed. Madam Bon- 
temps, overcoming her desire of fainting, put 
out her head through the coach door and saw 
two men on the ground, one wounded the other 
dead ; but her deliverer had fled as quickly as the 
third robber, who had been holding the horses. 

The terrified coachman related that as soon as 
the three malefactors had precipitated themselves 
on the coach, a man had attacked them so vigor- 
ously that they had not even had time to defend 
themselves. Madam Bontemps naturally attri- 
buted this service to the Chevalier de Vertumne, 
and she was astonished at her not having thought 
the occasion favorable to make himself known 
toher. Hercuriosity was piqued to the utmost. 

She did not destroy the letter of the third 
mouth, but read it over several times with emo- 
tion. Then for the first time she asked herself 
the cause of all this mystery; this sot-disant 
Chevalier de Vertumne was necessarily a man of 
quality, to judge from the liberality of his gifts 
and the way in which he carried on his love ma- 
neuvre, but if he had youth, fortune, and.rank, 
why should he choose so strange an expedient, 
running the risk of being badly judged and hated. 
As for the conditions necessary to a lover, wit 
and beauty, she imagined him generously endow- 
ed with them, and she would have sooner sup- 
pesed him the son of an executioner, an assassin, 
a buffoon, anything rather than think he was not 
good-looking ; the truth was that she already 
loved him as a god hidden among the clouds. 
She had, however, great trouble to avoid her in- 
defatigable cousin of the French guards. 

She made it a point to assist at every represen- 
tation of the opera, and to look at the opera as 
at one man alone. She would sometimes forget 
both opera and ballet, abandoning herself to re- 
very; a charming phantom, endowed with all 
the graces which can embellish mind or body 
was always foremost in those meditations. There 
was yet a struggle between love and prudery, but 
love was to have the advantage as soon as the 
Chevalier de Vertumne would present himself in 
person to decide the victory. 

One morning as Madam Bontemps was perus- 
ing the last letter of her chevalier, a notary fol- 
lowed by a clerk and a Jawyer entered her bou- 
doir. They were dressed in black as if for fune- 
ral, and their countenances looked yet more dis- 
mal than their dress. 

Since the death of her husband, who had left 
her a fortune, compromised by an interminable 
law-suit, she had relied on her Jawyers, and had 
not paid the least attention to this suit, not caring 
for the derangement of her fortune as long as 
she was not entirely ruined to the profit of her 
intendant. 

“Madam,” said the notary, with the polite 
precaution which generally precedes bad news, 
“alas, madam, these gentlemen and myself come 
from the palace, where your suit has been judged 
by the principal court of justice.” 
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“Very well,” said Madam Bontemps, inter-| will also keep my jewels, make up an account of 
rupting him, ‘* go speak to my intendant.” my debts. I have just sent for this money to 
‘ Alas, madam,” said the notary, in a tone yet| satisfy this world of creditors. As for my lost 


more piteous, “ your suit is irremediably lost. 
You will now have to pay the sum of nine hun- 
dred thousand livres, for which it will be neces- 
sary to sell your castle of Meaubois, your lands 
in Normandy, your city dwelling, and even your 
furniture and jewels.” 

«« What, sir; it is not possible!” said the as- 
tonished and trembling widow. ‘ Mr. Bontemps 
left me at his death more than seventy thousand 
livres income, besides an annuity granted to me 
by the king, and in less than two years I have 
lost ——” 

“I am very sorry, madam, but the truth is that 
when all the expenses shall be paid you will have 
hardly anything left. Your real estate cannot be 
sold very advantageously and the expenses are 
already very great.” 

Just at that moment a servant entered and an- 
nounced to Madam Bontemps that the messenger 
of the Chevalier de Vertumne wished to see her 
immediately. 

Madam was in too critical a situa- 
tion not to think a message of her guardian angel 
to be of good augury; she admitted the carrier, 
who was clothed in a black livery; he carried a 
rosewood casket bordered with steel, and so 
heavy that it almost dropped from her hands 
when he handed it to her with the key. 

The casket which she opened with trembling 
hope, was filled with roleaux of gold and other 
large sums, in paper. She blushed at the sight 
of this treasure, thus offered to her by an un- 
known hand, hesitated a moment on account of 
the presence of four witnesses, and finally deci- 
ded to read the letter addressed to her in a well 
known hand. 

**Mapam—I have just heard the decision 
which the court has pronounced against you. I 
thought it an occasion to show you where are 
your true friends. I will confess that I was on 
the point of coming to offer you everything I 
possess, but I feared my so doing would prevent 
you from accepting, not a gift, not a loan, but 
alas! a debt which I have contracted in attaching 
myself to you, and in consecrating to you my 
miserable life. Forgive me for abusing myself 
to such a degree but it is the only happiness to 
which I can pretend. It has seemed to me that 
you sometimes deigned to grant me a thought 
when hatred had no part; it has seemed to me 
that your eyes have sought me. Oh! may they 
never rest upon me, for then all intercourse be- 
tween our hearts would be ended ; remember that 
] am always where you are; remember that my 
life is at your disposition. 

* Your CHEVALIER.” 

The carrier had disappeared while Madam Bon- 
temps read the letter with,tears in her eyes and 
emotion in her heart. Finally she ran to the 
window and perceived a plain black coach, 
which, as soon as she appeared, started off with 
all the velocity of its four horses. 

She sat down again brushing away two tears 
of joy and gratitude. ‘‘Gentlemen,” said she 


negligently to the men of business, who were 
awaiting her answer in respectful silence, “I do 
1 ot see any necessity for selling my property ; I 





suit I will have nothing more to do with it and 
will tell my intendant to liquidate my for- 
tune.” 

Since this striking proof of attachment she did 
not receive any messages from the Chevalier de 
Vertumne, although the gratitude of Madam Bon- 
temps had become love, and the handsome widow 
had accepted the money he had sent her as a 
dowry for their future marriage. 

One evening on returning from the opera she 
hastily took off her laces, jewels, &c. and sent 
away her maids to enjoy a tete-a-tete with the 
invisible lover whom she had created in her im- 
agination before demanding of sleep dreams of 
the one continually in her mind. Every evening 
she would write long letters to him who was 
only known to her by important and enigma- 
tic services The pen is bolder than the tongue 
and as her letters were never to be read by him, 
her correspondence grew more and more familiar 
as her heart poured itself on paper. 

She had hardly sat down before her desk with 
a full and oppressed heart when she heard a burst 
of laughter behind her, and a man sprang from 
the alcove where he had been hidden. r. de 
Cantal had bribed a waiting maid of his cousin, 
and by the assistance of this girl he had penetra- 
ted into the apartment of Madam Bontemps, with 
the bold resolution of remaining there till she 
promised to marry him. The wine he had copi- 
ously drank encouraged this violence, and he had 
even relied on the revenues of Madam Bontemps 
to enable him to pay his debts, and ameliorate 
the state of his affairs. His attempt appeared to 
him as gallant as victorious. He had prepared 
himself as if for the parade, his hair pomatumed 
and powdered, his hat a little thrown back, his 
moustache curled, his uniform new and his pos- 
ture military ; he advanced in triumph and bowed 
with his hand on the hilt of his sword. Madam 
Bontemps, more surprised than terrified at seein 
in her chamber a man who, for a long time ha 
wished to marry her, majestically arose, and with- 
out saying one word or betraying any emotion 
walked straight to the bell; but Mr. de Candal 
— her intention threw himself before it and 
seized her arm. He looked at her mockingly, 
she looked at him with anger and disdain. 

*« Mr. de Candal,” said she resolutely, ‘* I have 
dismissed you often enough to be hereafter deli- 
vered of your presence Depart, sir, or I will 
be obliged to call my servants and order them to 
put you out.” 

** My most dear cousin, I will not go out, and 
you will not call — You are taken.” 

** Sir, do not insult me. I am willing to spare 
you an affront in the name of that relationship 
which you disgrace; but if any one found you 
here what would they think of me?” 

*« Sarpejeu! they would think that you have 
not badly chosen your man; faithful in love, and 
dauntless in war. Besides they would not think 
anything, for to-morrow you will be mine by 
right of conquest, and I will henceforth treat you 
as Madam de Candal.” 

“Sir, your insolence makes me forget the sen- 
timent of indulgence which at first kept me back, 
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and Iam now going to call my servants, who! broken window. Madam Be 


will chastise your impudence.” 

‘If you wish to call your servants, I will first 
call the gentlemen I have invited te be present at 
our engagement.” 

As he uttered these words he dragged her to 
the window which he noisily opened, and then on 
the balcony which bordered the first story; she 
there saw the street crowded with uniforms, and 
glittering with naked swords. Loud acclama- 
tions and laughter answered the invitation of the 
captain who held his fainting and indignant vic- 
tim in his arms. ‘*‘ Madam,” said Mr. de Candal, 
thanking his comrades by a gesture, “ here are 
the officers of my regiment who have assembled 
to be contidants of my good fortune. To-morrow 
they will all be witnesses of what they have 
seen unless you give your consent, by writ, to 
marry me.” 

‘Mr. de Candal,” said Madam Bontemps, try- 
ing to escape this odious scene, ‘* you are a cow- 
ard, and had I a brother ora lover you would 
not have attacked my reputation. For pity’s sake 
send away those intoxicated men ” 

“« My friends, have you seen enough. Is not 
madam really mine ?” 

“Yes, yes,” shouted the soldiers, ‘‘ she cannot 
retract. The end is easily guessed, and we will 
keep watch till morning.” 

‘«Itis useless, my sweet cousin has no desire of 
retracting, and as I want nothing but a lawful 
marriage, let us have no scandal. Go and wait 
for me at Ramponneau’s, where we will celebrate 
my enlisting in the company of husbands.” 

‘**Good bye, good night, good evening,” voci- 
ferated these noisy acolytes. ‘‘ Vive Candal, vive 
lamour, vive Ramponneau. March.” 

The officers had sheathed their swords and has- 
tily retired through the streets, making them re- 
sound with their bacchanal songs. Mr. de Can- 
dal who no longer doubted his triumph, obtained at 
the expence of a woman’s honor, shut down the 
window, and placing Madam Bontemps, drowned 
in tears and suffocated with sobs, in an arm chair, 
he ironically bent his knee before her and kissed 
her hand. 

“« Sarpejeu, my handsome cousin !” he said in 
a tone of conjugal authority, ‘to-morrow you 
will be my wife or I ruin your reputation.” 

“« Sir,” said she, suppliantly, ‘* you will not do 
that; you would not commit ae an atrocious 
action.” 

«If I do not, it will be some one else; for the 
officers of the French guards will say I passed 
the night in your room, and as for me I will not 
deny it.” 

«Sir, I cannot believe in this excess of wick- 
edness and cowardice, for I have no means of 
defence or revenge. Take care, Mr. de Candal, 
I know one person who will revenge me.” 

“Ah! you have a lover, my darling. Sarpe- 
jeu, I am glad of it. I will kill him without 
mercy, unless you immediately sign me a formal 
ayo of marriage; let us draw up the contract: 

ow great a fortune in rents, lands, houses— 
100,000? Pooh! 300,000—perhaps the double 
that. How much—a million ?” 

Suddenly a window broke, and though no one 
could be seen on the balcony, a hand holding a 
sword showed itself through the opening of the 





ontemps uttered a 
cry and covered her eyes with her hands. Mr. 
ce Candal thought this a joke of one of the offi- 
cers of his company. 

«« A man of courage does not insult a woman,” 
said a voice, trembling with anger. ‘ You have 
expected impunity, coward ; you have founded in- 
famous hopes on the number of your accomplices 
but you will be punished without reaping any 
benefit from your effrontery. Come, Candal, if 
you are worthy to bear a sword, come and receive 
what you deserve; come and die, insulter of wo- 
men.” 

“You or I,” said the captain, irritated by these 
insults; and observing the undecided countenance 
of Madam Bontemps; “ Madam, you had a lover, 
but that was no reason not to take a husband. 
Sarpejeu! there is virtue for you. I will relate 
the adventure to-morrow, when I shall have des- 
patched this poor fellow.” 

“«« Mr. de Candal, what you say there is very 
dreadful,” said Madam Bontemps, holding him 
back. ‘I assure you I have never seen him; but 
for God’s sake avoid him; do not hurt him.” 

“I will not, but at the condition that you will 
marry me, and give me your wealth by contract.” 

«« Are you coming, Candal,” said the menacing 
voice, while the sword was flourished in the air, 
as if to strike an invisible enemy ‘‘ Shall I be 
obliged to strike you in the face, to treat you as 
the vilest of men to obtain the satisfaction I de- 
mand. Come, if you are not the most despicable 
of men, let us settle our quarrel immediately, for 
your companions will grow weary of waiting 
for you at Ramponneau.” 

** Sarpejeu ! he is right. Duty before pleasure. 
Put up your sword, sir lover, I will be with you 
immediately.” 

“Do not go, Mr. de Candal, he is a madman, 
he will kill you if you don’t kill him.” 

“Good bye, madam, I give you time for reflec- 
tion; marry me to silence scandal, and I will cut 
off the ears of any one who will say you had a 
lover before you married a second time. Here I 
am, sir knight errant.” 

Mr. de Candal disappeared through the window 
and when Madam Bontemps went to the balcony 
to call him back she saw him with another per- 
son; they were addressing each other in an ani- 
mated tone, and went away without discontinuing 
their altercation. Before he was out of sight, 
the stranger turned around with a gesture resem- 
bling the sending of a kiss. Overcome by so 
many violent emotions, the most prevalent of 
which was an earnest sympathy for the one she 
loved, Madam Bontemps fell senseless on the 
balcony where her head struck against an iron 
bar. 

She did not recover her senses before the next 
morning, when she arose pale and shivering, her 
hair disheveled and her dress disordered; the 
events of the previous evening came confusedly 
in her mind. A knock at the door roused her 
from the lethargy in which she had remained the 
whole night. It was a servant carrying a letter 
brought by the courier of the Chevalier de Ver- 
tumne, who had insisted on its being immediately 
delivered. She mechanically unsealed it, and as 
she read it, recollection of events of the previous 
evening gradually came back to her mind. 
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«* Mapam—You are avenged. Mr. de Candal 
died repenting his fault. I am happy that my 
death has served to protect your honor, but can I 
implore a favor of you, the last I will ever have 
toask? I beg you if the fate of one who has so 
tenderly loved you, inspires you with a generous 
idea, grant me an hour, the last, which will be a 
consolation for all the unhappy ones I have ever 
passed. The coach which I send to you will 
conduct you to me, if you will deign confide 
in the loyalty of a dying man. 

‘** CHEVALIER DE VERTUMNE.” 

Oppressed with grief, with haggard and wan- 
dering eyes, she for the first time felt how vehe- 
mently she loved a being who had never revealed 
himself to her otherwise than by benefits, and 
who, now about to die, was for the first time to 
speak to her of love. She did not hesitate a 
moment what course to pursue, and would even 
have departed in the outward disorder in which 
such terrible shocks had thrown her; but the 
maid who had betrayed her to Mr. de Candal, 
smilingly adjusted her dress and hair. Madam 
Bontemps, overcome by a vague despair, entered 
a black vehicle stationed before her door, and as 
soon as she entered it the horses started at a ra- 
pid pace. 

After having traversed many streets, till then 


unknown to her, the coach entering a large court | Y 


yard stopped before the door of a large house, 
and valets attired in black livery, meeting her at 
the threshold, silently conducted her through sev- 
eral apartments adorned with princelike Juxury, 
they then ushered her into a bed chamber, where 
the blinds were so shut as to admit only sufficient 
light to distinguish objects; garments stained 
with blood and a weapon lay in one corner of 
the room ; two grave looking men were occupied, 
the one in writing, the other in preparing ban- 
dages, the notary and the surgeon. 

“‘Is it her?” asked a low and feeble voice, 
coming from the bed hidden by curtains impene- 
trable to sight. ‘*O,so much the better,” added 
the voice, the answer having been in the affirma- 
tive. ‘ Madam, were I to wait any longer, I 
would not have the strength to dictate, for I wish 
to terminate an important affair.” 

He slowly dictated to the notary. “I irrevo- 
cably league to Madam Bontemps, widow of the 
first valet de chambre of the king of France, all 
my property, both in real estate and furniture, in 
Paris and in Germany. I intend the above-men- 
tioned lady to be my only legatee, as a token of 
the affection I have always had for her.” 

“Ah! sir, I cannot accept,” said the widow, 
melting into tears and approaching the bed. “You 
must live, you will live. And ‘what have I done 
sir, to deserve such a mark of affection. I do 
not know you, but it has long been my most ear- 
nest desire. I refuse your gift; I am already 
your debtor for a considerable sum. Live, that I 
may acquit myself toward you.” 

** Madam, such words are very sweet, coming 
from “wee mouth, but I repeat it, my wound is 
mortal, and this is my will.” 

The surgeon bent his head to show this was 
true, and Madam Bontemps sank in a chair, her 
forehead in her handkerchief. With great trou- 


ble the dyiug man signed his name at the bottom 
of tbe will, and re‘urning it to the scrivener, he 





ordered that they should leave him alone with 
Madam Bontemps. There was a moment i 
found silence between them, which Madam Bon- 
temps interrupted by her sobs; the person behind 
the curtain was also weeping. 

“‘ Sir, say that you will not die. I believe you 
love me, by the feelings I exper:ence in regard to 
you. Why should I hide it, I also, love you, 
sir: and my heart secures you my hand.” 

“ Ah! madam, if my wound was not mortal 
such kindness on your part would surely cure it. 
Repeat again you love me; but do not approach 
me; my incognito must last as long as my life. 
She loves meandI am dying. Oh! had I but an 
hour, a day. Sheloves me.” 

« T should be very ungrateful were I not touch- 
ed by the delicacy of your love! You have 
saved my life and honor, and without your assis- 
tance I should be reduced to penury ; I can offer 

ou but one price for such generosity. It is my 

and and heart. We will cure you in the course 
of time with tender care and solicitude.” 

“I tell you I am dying. Madam, dear friend, 
I did not expect such complete happiness ; to be 
loved by you and hear you say so.” 

“But now may I not see you, my friend. 
There is a balm in the look of the woman one 
loves. I want to look at you and tell you I love 
ou.” 

“No! not you, never! you would love me no 
more. Well, yes, in one moment. Joy has 
killed me. She loves me! Now look at me.” 

Madam Bontemps shuddered as she heard a 
prolonged sigh ; she opened the curtains, no lon- 
ger held together by a convulsive hand, and saw 
with horror, on the pillow, a face frightful with 
ugliness and deformity, over which death had 
passed his withering hand. It was the same 
monster she had before seen at the opera. She 
wept for him, however, but did not dare look at 
him a second time. She had a mausoleum erec- 
ted to his memory and took pleasure in passing 
whole hours in prayer before the tomb of one 
who had so ardently loved her. 

The Gazette de France, in its number of the 
Monday following announced the decease of the 
Prince of Wissemburg, “ who had lived in Paris 
the last few years in a very retired manner on 
account of his displeasing aspect.” 





SATAN OUTWITTED. 
A. LEGEND FROM VICTOR HUGO’S RHINE. 


Tue great emperor Charlemagne was born and 
died in the city of Aix-la-Chapelle, in the old half 
Roman palace of the Frank Kings, of which all 
that remains is the tower of Granus, forming part 
of the town-hall. He is buried in the church he 
founded two years after the death of his wife 
Fastrada, in 796; consecrated by Leo III., in 804: 
the dedication of which two bishops of Tongres, 
buried at Maestricht, came out of their tombs to 
complete. The ceremony was performed by three 
hundred and sixty-five archbishops and bishops, 
to represent the days of the year. 

This historical and yet fabulous church, which 
gave its name to the town, has, during the last 
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thousand years, undergone many transformations. 
On my arrival at “ Aix,” I proceeded at once to 
*s.La Chapelle,” which presents itself to the reader 
in the following manner. 

A portal of the time of Louis XV., of grayish 
blue granite, having fine bronze gates of the 
eighth century, backed by a Carlovingian wall, 
surmounted by a row of Saxonarches. Above 
these there is a fine Gothic story, superbly carved, 
in which you recognize the elliptic arch of the 
fourteenth century, but degraded by a superstruc- 
ture of brick, and a slated roof, added not more 
than twenty yearsago. To the right of the porch 
there is an immense pine-apple, of the pinus syl- 
vestris, used as an ornament by the ancients, in 
Roman bronze, placed upon a granite column. 
On the opposite side is another column, surmount- 
ed by a bronze wolf, also Roman, the body half- 
turned, the teeth clenched, and the jaws open. 

Allow me to relate, in a parenthesis, the his- 
tory of this wolf and pine-apple, according to the 
country. Ages and ages ago a wish was enter- 
tained in Aix-la-Chappelle to found a church; 
and the foundations ond laid, and the walls 
raised, for six months nothing was heard on the 
spot but the sound of the adze and hammer. But 
the funds of the pious having suddenly failed, 
the pilgrims passing through the city were ap- 
pealed to, by a tin basin placed before the church 
door. Scarcely a dernier, however, was dropped 
into the vessel. What was to be done? The 
senate assembled and consulted. The workmen 
refused to labor, and weeds and moss already 
took possession of the newly laid stones, as if 
they were predestined to ruin! Was the design 
to be abandoned? The town senate knew not 
what to answer! 

One day, as they were sitting in deliberation, a 
mysterious stranger, of high and imposing aspect, 
made his appearance before them. ‘Good mor- 
row, gentlemen,” quoth he. ‘* What is the sub- 
ject of debate ?—Is it the stoppage of your church 
which causes your anxiety !—You know not how 
to complete it, eh ?—You want money for the 
endowment?” “ Stranger !”’ replied one of the sen- 
ators with indignation. ‘ You talk too flippantly ; 
we want half a million of gold pieces.” ‘* Here 
they are,” replied the stranger, opening a window, 
and pointing to a heavy laden cart stationed in 
the square before the town hall, to which were 
yoked ten pairs of oxen, attended by twenty Moors, 
armed to the teeth. 

One of the senators, having accompanied the 
mysterious stranger down stairs, took one of the 
sacks from the cart, and returned to empty it be- 
fore the senate, when it proved to be really full 
of gold! All present opened their eyes with 
amazement; and turning toward the stranger, with 
growing respect, demanded his name. ‘I am the 
owner of yonder gold. What would you have 
more?” replied he. ‘* My residence is in the 
Black Forest, near the lake of Wildsee, not far 
from the ruins of Heidenstadt, the city of pagans. 
I possess a gold mine and a silver mine, and dur- 
ing the night amuse myself with counting over 
heaps of carbuncles. My tastes are simple, but 


being of a melancholy disposition, I pass my days, 
watching in the deep and transparent waters of 
the lake, the gambols of the tritons, and the 
Thus 


growth of the polygunum amphibium. 





much is answer to your questions I have un- 
bosomed myself as much as I intend; make the 
most of it! Yonder is your million of gold pieces ; 
take them or let them alone.” 

“We accept them,” replied the senate, * and 
will hasten to finish our church.” 

“There is one condition to the bargain,” ob- 
served the stranger. ‘Take the gold and finish 
your church. But Idemand in exchange the soul 
of the first individual who crosses its threshold 
on the day of dedication.” 

«You are the devil then?” shouted the hor- 
rified senators. 

‘And you—asses !” was the rejoinder of Satan. 

The burgomasters of the senate now began to 
quake and tremble, and make the sign of the 
cross. But Satan, who was ina jocular mood, 
laughed outright at their panic, as he gayly chink- 
ed his gold; so they took courage and began to 
negotiate. 

“Satan must know what he is about,” said 
they, “or he would not retain his situation as 
devil.” 

“ After all, it is a bad bargain for me,” retorted 
his Saianic majesty in his turn. ** You will have 
your million, or your church to show for it; I 
only a wretched soul !—And whose, pray ?—The 
first that comes to hand—the soul of a chance 
customer—some canting hypocrite probably, who 
in his dissembled zeal is the first to enter, and 
who would, therefore, under any circumstances, 
have fallen to iny share! J must observe, by the 
way, gentlemen, that the plan of your church is 
almirable! Who hasbeen yourarchitect? Tell 
him, with my compliments, that I perfectly ap- 
prove his groined aisles; and that the pointed 
arches are in good taste. The shaping of the 
door is not altogether to my fancy, but it may be 
modified. The staircase leading to the vaults 
will be a fine thing in its way; and ’twould be a 
thousand pities that what is so well begun should 
stop short for want of funds. What say you, 

entlemen? Isitadeal? My million of money 
or a single soul—ay, or no ?” 

So spake the tempter. ‘After all,” observed 
the senators, “‘ we may think ourselves lucky to 
be let off so easily. He might have taken a fancy 
to half-a-dozen souls of ours,—which, let us 
hope, are at present safe from his clutches. Nay, 
he might have levied a tax of souls upon the 
whole population !” 

The Seren, therefore, was finally struck, and 
the million of gold paid into their treasury. Sa- 
tan vanished from their view through an aperture, 
which emitted the sulphurous blue flame usual 
on such occasions; and two years afterward the 
church was completed. Meanwhile, though the 
senators had of course sworn to observe the pro- 
foundest secresy concerning all that had hap- 
pened, every man of them, the very first even- 
ing, divulged the whole story to his wife—ac- 
cording to a Jaw ex-senatorial, indeed, but not 
the less binding. The secret, therefore, being 
generally known, thanks to the wives of the 
senators, prior to the completion of the church, 
no one dare to set foot in it! 

Here, there, was a new dilemma: the church 
of Aix was built; and now, no one would enter. 
It was not a church, but a desert; and, conse- 





quently, of no mortal use to mortal soul. 
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Again the senate assembles, but to little pur- 
pose. They appeal to the Bishop of Tongres, to 
no result ; then to the canons of the chapter, but 
equally without avail. 

«* What you require is a mere trifle, my lords,” 
observed a monk belonging to the order whom 
they next took into consultation, ‘‘ You have 
undertaken to surrender the first soul that enters 


the new church. But it was not definitively: 


stipulated what sort of a soul it was to be. Sa- 
tan is a fool to allow himself to be so overreach- 
ed. This morning, my lord, after a hard chase, 
a fine wolf was taken in the valley of Borcette. 
Drive this ferocious beast into the church, and 
Satan must needs be satisfied. It is his own fault 
if he chooses to make so loose a bargain.” 

‘* Bravo !” exclaimed his auditors ; ‘* the monk 
has more brains in his head than the whole col- 
lective wisdom of the senate!’ Next day at 
dawn, the bells of the new church rang cheer- 
fully for the angelus. ‘ How is this ?” said the 
burghers of the city; ‘‘ is this the day of dedica- 
tion? and pray who do they expect will be fool- 
hardy enough to hazard the adventure?” <‘‘ Not 
I,”—** Nor I,”—** Nor I,” was heard on all sides; 
as the senate and chapter advanced gravely to- 
ward the chief entrance. 

The wolf was now produced ; and at a given 
signal, its cage door and the church gates flew 
open at the same moment. On discerning the 
empty aisles, in he rushed. Satan was already 
on the spot, his jaws distended, and his eyes 
voluptuously closed with expectation of a feast. 
Imagine his rage on discovering his prey to be of 
the brute creation. With a Siew owl, he 
spread his harpy wings, flapping about the arches 
of the edifice with the roar of a tempest; and 
finally, on making his exit from the building, 
bestowed a kick of his hoof upon the brazen 

ate, by which it was rent in twain from top to 
ottom, as seen to the present day. 

“It is in memory of this event,” says the old 
women of Aix, “ that the brazen effigy of a wolf 
was placed on the left of the entrance; while the 
pine-apple to the right is intended to represent 
the soul so mercilessly gobbled up by the evil 
one |” 


Lees 


PIRATES OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Axout the end of the 9th century, one of the sons 
of Rognwald, count of the Orcades, named Horolf, 
or Rolla, having infested the coasts of Norway 
with ey descents, was at length defeated and 
banished by Harold, king of Denmark. He fled 
for safety to the Scandinavian island of Soderoe, 
where, finding many outlaws and discontented 
fugitives, he addressed their passions, and suc- 
ceeded in placing himself at their head. Instead 
of measuring his sword with his sovereign again, 
he adopted the wiser policy of imitating his 
countrymen, in making his fortune by plundering 
the more opulent places of southern Europe. 
The first attempt of this powerful gang was upon 
England, where, finding Alfred too powerful to 


be coped with, he stood over to the mouth of the 
Seine, and availed himself of the state to which 





France was reduced. Horolf, however, did not 
limit his ambition to the acquisition of booty: he 
wished permanently to enjoy some of the fine 
countries he was ravaging, and after many trea- 
ties made and broken, he received the duchy of 
Normandy from the hands of Charles the Simple, 
as a fief, together with Gisla, the daughter of the 
French monarch, in marriage. Thus did a mere 
pirate found the family whieh in afew years gave 
sovereigns to England, Naples, and Sicily, and 
spread the fame of their talents and prowess 
throughout the world. 

Nor was Europe open to the depredations of 
the northern pirates only. Some Asiatic mos- 
lems, having seized on Syria, immediately invad- 
ed Africa, and their subsequent conquests in Spain 
facilitated their irruption into France, where they 
pillaged the devoted country, with but few sub- 
stantial checks. Masters of all the islands in the 
Mediterranean, their corsairs insulted the coasts 
of Italy, and even threatened the destruction of 
the Eastern empire. While Alexis was occupied 
in a war with Patzinaces, on the banks of the 
Danube, Zachas, a Saracen pirate, scoured the 
Archipelago, having, with the assistance of an 
able Smyrniote, constructed a flotilla of forty 
brigantines, and some light fast-rowing boats, 
manned by adventurers like himself. After tak- 
ing several of the surrounding islands, he estab- 
lished himself sovereign of Smyrna, that place 
being about the centre of his newly-acquired do- 
minions. Here his fortunes prospered for a time, 
and Soliman, sultan of Nicea, son of the great 
Soliman, sought his alliance, and married his 
daughter, about A. D. 1093. But in the follow- 
ing year, young Soliman being persuaded that 
his father-in-law had an eye to his possessions, 
with his own hand stabbed Zachas to the heart. 
The success of this freebooter shows that the 
Eastern emperors could no longer protect, or even 
assist, their islands. 

Maritime pursuits had now revived, the im- 
provement of nautical science was progressing 
rapidly, and the advantages of predatory expedi- 
tions, especially when assisted and masked by 
commerce, led people of family and acquirements 
to embrace the profession. The foremost of these 
were the Venetians and Genoese, among whom 
the private adventurers, stimulated by an enter- 
prising spirit, fitted out armaments, and volun- 
teered themselves into the service of those nations 
who thought proper to retain them; or they en- 
gaged in such schemes of plunder as were likely 
to repay their pains and expense. About the 
same time, the Roxolani or Russians became 
known in history, making their début in the cha- 
racter of pirates, ravenous for booty, and hungry 
for the pillage of Constantinople—a longing which 
900 years have not yet satisfied. Pouring hun- 
dreds of boats down the Borysthenes, the Russian 
marauders made four desperate attempts to plun- 
der the city of the Cesars in less than two cen- 
turies, and appear only to have been repulsed by 
the dreadful effects of the celebrated Greek fire. 

England, in the mean time, had little to do with 
piracy, nor had she any thing worthy the name 
of a navy; yet Ceur de Lion had given maritime 
laws to Europe; her seamen, in point of skill, 
were esteemed superior to their contemporaries ; 
and King John enacted, that those foreign ships 
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which refused to lower their flags to that of 
Britain should, if taken, be deemed lawful prizes. 
Under Henry III., though Hugh de Burgh, the 
governor of Dover Castle, had defeated a French 
fleet, by casting lime into the eyes of his anta- 

onists, the naval force was impaired to such a 

egree, that the Normans and Bretons were too 
powerful for the Cinque Ports, and compelled 
them to seek relief from the other ports of the 
kingdom. The taste for depredation had become 
so general and contagious, that privateers were 
now allowed to be fitted out, which equipments 
quickly degenerated to the most cruel of pirates. 
Nay more; on the disputes which took place be- 
tween Henry and his Barons, in 1244, the Cinque 
Ports, who had shown much indifference to the 
royal requisitions, openly espoused the cause of 
the revolted nobles; and, under the orders of Si- 
mon de Montfort, burnt Portsmouth. From this, 
forgetful of their motives for arming, they pro- 
ceeded to commit various acts of piracy, and con- 
sidering nothing but their private interests, ex- 
tended their violence not only against the ship- 
ping of all countries unfortunate enough to fall 


in their way, but even to perpetrate the most un- | 


warrantable ravages on the property of their own 
countrymen. Nor was this confined to the Cin- 
que Port vessels only; the example and the pro- 


fits were too stimulating to the restless; and one , 


daring association on the coast of Lincolnshire 
seized the Isle of Ely and made it their receptacle 
for the plunder of all the adjacent countries. One 


William Marshall fortified the little island of | 
Lundy, in the mouth of the Severn, and did so | 


much mischief by his piracies, that at length it 
became necessary to fit out a squadron to reduce 
him, which was accordingly done, and he was 


executed in London; yet the example did not de- | 


ter other persons from similar practices. The 
sovereign, however, did not possess sufficient 
naval means to suppress the enormities of the 
great predatory squadrons, and their ravages con- 
tinued to disgrace the English name for upward 
of twenty years, when the valor and conciliation 
of the gallant Prince Edward brought them to that 
submission which his royal parent had failed in 
procuring. 


Orr orn™ 


LOVE AND GOLD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘“‘ EXPOSITION OF THE 
FALSE MEDIUM,” ETC. 


However the moral passions are above the ani- | 


mal, as those which exalt human nature are above 
those which lower it by meanness or depravity, 
both, when urged to their utmost, are neverthe- 
less equal in the uncompromising violence of 
their results. Boies 
A young Flemish gentleman, having lived in 
voluntary seclusion the greater part of his life, 


in company with his father, who had been ban- | 


ished for some political quarrel in which he had 
engaged, returned, on the death of this father, to 
his native town, which was in ——. 

Shortly after his arrival, he fell in love with 
jhe daughter of a merchant in very relucel cir- 
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cumstances. He, being a youth of strong feel- 
ing and honorable sentiments and conduct, soon 
won upon the sensibility of the young girl, and 
their affection became mutual and intense. The 
father, however, refused his consent to their 
marriage, because of their mediocrity of means, 
since the youth had but little property and him- 
self had not wherewith to give his daughter the 
Jeast fortune. ‘ But go,” said he to the young 
gentleman, ‘employ what money you have in 
business, and, if you follow my directions and 
experience, you may, with assiduity, possess, in 
afew years, sufficient for an affluent support ; 
and I shall then no longer deny my daughter.” 

This advice was as good as it was unwise It 
was the most proper thing to recommend, and the 
Jeast likely to be done. The youth was of an 
ardent temperament, and had passed his life in 
solitude, with his sensibilities and passions yearn- 
ing for an object. This he had now found, and, 
having means to live, did not care to wait tedious 
‘years for the chance of doing so affluently. He 
had found his long desired object of entire sym- 
pathy, and this he was determined not to forego 
for a question of worldly possessions, wherein 
no man living is happy, or justified we had al- 
imost added ; for ‘there are secrets in all trades,” 
which is only a conventional palliative for chi- 
caneries, 
| Lest, however, he should lose the young lady’s 
society, the youth agreed to her father’s proposi- 
tions. He considered the old gentleman’s post- 
_ponement of the ceremony as involving a respon- 
sibility for the consequences. Meantime, they 
| were much together, and their affection being ex- 
cessive, the young man frequently besought her, 
in the tenderest manner and with the most earnest 
entreaties, to grant him a private meeting in the 
garden after night-fall. But she fearing detec- 
| ton, could never be prevailed upon ; till one day, 
| walking pensively through a remote bower, she 
| accidentally discovered the entrance to a cave, 
| the existence of which she had never before sus- 
| pected ; and, having communicated the circum- 
| stance to her lover, he so redoubled his entreaties 
‘that she would meet him there alone the next 
night, that, overcome by his ardor and her own 
feelings, she at length gave her consent. 

It so happened, that a laborer, who had been 
for some time at work in the adjacent fields, came 
into the garden to get some fruit, on the morning 
of the day on which the lovers were to hold their 
appointment. The trap-door of the cave having 
been opened by the young girl the preceding day, 
it had disturbed the earth surrounding it, so that 
the man presently discovered the entrance, and 
descended. In groping about he stumbled over 
something, and, upon examination, he found it to 
| be a large earthenware jar, full of gold, which 
| the father of the merchant had placed there in his 
| last illness, and, being a perfect specimen of the 
| miser, he had died without breathing a syllable of 
| the matter. 
| At this momenta sound of voices alarmed the 

laborer, and quickly ascending and replacing the 
trap-door, he escaped out of the garden. 

Now this man, who had been bred in obscurity, 
and surrounded with indigence all his life, was 
‘by nature of an ambitious disposition. He was 
‘sensual, envious, and dissatisfied accordingly. 
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He longed for power, that he might abuse it; and 
for money, as the means of depraved indulgence. 
He now saw a prospect of quickly gaining all 
his desires, and revelling in his low appetites; 
and after wandering about the fields a whole day, 
in a state of feverish absorption, now mounting a 
hill, then climbing a tree, so as continually to take 
a view of the merchant’s garden, he repaired at 
night-fall to the spot that contained his heartfelt 
gol, determined to possess himself of it at any 
risk. 

The laborer had scarcely descended into the 
cave, when the young man came to keep his ap- 
pointment. Finding the trap-door open, he de- 
scended also. It was quite dark, but hearing 
something move, he demanded who was there? 
Receiving no answer, he repeated the question in 
an authoritative voice. 

*“*One who will defend his cause,” said the 
laborer, setting his teeth, ‘* be you man or devil :” 
for he thought that either the one or the other 
had come to seize the gold. 

“For what purpose do you come here?” de- 
manded the youth. 

“The same that you come for,” replied the 
other with a sardonic laugh. 

At this the youth’s jealousy took fire, and he 
asked fiercely, “ By what right ?” 

«By right of previous conquest,” said the la- 
borer, “ by my own will—by good luck—or any 
other right you please.” 

At these insulting words the youth closed with 
him, and endeavored to thrust him out of the 
cave; but the laborer was the stronger, and could 
not be moved. 

Panting for breath, the young man went to the 
entrance of the cave, followed by the laborer, 
who watched every movement. Seeing by the 
rising stars that it was the exact time of appoint- 
ment which his love, whom he momentary ex- 
pected, he addressed the other in these words: 
** Infamous and rude defamer, think not thy gross 
falsities obtain the least credence from me; but 
since you will not come out from the cave, so 
neither will [ go forth without you, but will drag 
down the trap-door, and enclose both for ever!” 

The laborer’s will was too much involved to 
give up the point; but seeing the youth in such 
a state of excitement, he now began to think that 
this might be the rightful owner of the gold, and 
he brought himself to concede so far as to say, 
“ I will not give up the hope, ay, and opportunity. 
of possessing what my soul holds too dear to re- 
linquish except with life: na’theless, if you will 
consent to share the treasure :” 

At this monstrous insult, as he understood it, 
to the delicacy and sincerity of his love, the youth 
seized the trap-door, crying out furiously, “ Wilt 
thou come forth ?” 

The laborer paused. “ What!” muttered he 
to himself, ‘to be a beggar again, or work in 
the field?” Then, raising his voice, he answered 
sternly, * No, I will net come forth—so let death 
put us to what use he thinks fit, for I'll sweat 7 
the sun no more!” 

le had not concluded, when the youth dragged 
down the trap-door, and tearing out the handle of 
the spring, they were both buried alive. 

The young lady was unable to keep her ap- 
pointment with her lover, being intercepted on 





her way by her father, who, in part, guessed her 
intention. After secluding her for a few days, 
he sent her to a cunvent in France, to “‘ get over” 
her girlish attachment, where she fell into a con- 
sumption, and died in less than a twelvemonth. 

It is always wrong to thwart a sincere and in- 
tense affection from any worldly or secondary 
causes whatever. The result is always tragic or 
miserable: and what father or mother will admit 
that this is their intention? But it ever turns out 
sO. 
Many years afterward, the cave was broken 
into by accident, when the mouldered remains of 
two men were found lying at the remote extremity 
with their bones grappled together in decay. 

It is thus shown how a low passion may equal 
a fine one in its Jast results, provided it have equal 
concentration of purpose, and strength of animal 
will to support it. And thus do all men of strong 
passions, however unworthy, feel equal with the 
highest ; the object in such case, being secondary 
to the sensation of identity. Jt is this which pre- 


vents those who are mean of soul from railing at 
the meanness of their creation: and herein is 
supreme wisdom shown in men’s varied charac- 
ters, that require not monotonous similarity, as 
necessary to their individual satisfaction. 


THE REGICIDE. 


Tue meridian sun poured down a flood of light 
upon the blue waters of the English Channel, 
across which the gentle breeze urged a small 
vessel, which afew hours before had quitted a 
French port. -Other craft, of various forms and 
sizes, from the deeply laden argosie to the light 
skiff of the fisherman, dotted the vast expanse of 
water, while ever and anon the whistle, the rude 
song, or the halloo bespoke the light heart that 
floated on its bosom. 

But no sound of mirth or cheerfulness rose 
from the small vessel in question, which moved 
sluggishly through the waters. A short, etout, 
hard-featured man stood at the helm, and three 
others were carelessly looking out forward. Close 
by the mast, engaged in earnest conversation, 
stood two figures, whose costume showed at once 
that they were not mariners. One of them wore 
the habit of a priest; while the rich vest of the 
other, his gold chain and gilt spurs, declared him 
a knight. An expression of cunning and dis- 
simulation pervaded the features of the ecclesi- 
astic, but those of the knight indicated repug- 
nance and disgust. 

«© T seek not the blood of this wretched man,” 
said the priest; ‘* but should he land in England, 
the peace of our country will again be threatened. 
Alas! Sir Henry, your brother’s broad acres— 
perhaps his life, may be at the disposal of the 
outlaw Gournay.”’ 

“Peace, peace, father,” replied the knight ; 
“my brother warred not against the captive; his 
sword was never drawn but for his country’s 
veal. When he heard of the cruel butchery of 
Edward, he wept like a weak woman.” 

«It may be so,” rejoined the priest; ‘* but idle 
tongues have been wagging—even my lord bishop 
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hath shared of the scandal. Will the knightly 
crest escape the keen eye of those who boldly 
check at the mitre ?” 

“Our blessed Lady grant that the guilty may 
be dragged into light,’ exclaimed the knight: 
** let the axe descend on the necks of all who re- 
joice at the death of the unhappy prince: my soul 
sickens at the thought that one of his butchers 
sails with us. Holy Mother, fill our sails, and 
cast the wretch again upon the land he has pol- 
luted! Gournay, a thousand fiends wait to :” 

«Who calls on the wretched Gournay ?” cried 
a voice from beneath the deck, which made the 
monk and the soldier start. ‘Is there no hope 
of mercy? Where is my Lord of Hereford— 
where Lord Mortimer? ’f'was at their bidding. 
Had I not their seals ?” 

“Peace, peace!” said the knight, stamping 
impatiently, and the voice subsided into a low 
murmur, broken by deep sobs of anguish. 

“His grief will make him desperate, and he 
will impeach the innocent with the guilty,” re- 
marked the priest. 

“What have the innocent to fear from the 
ravings of this wretched man, father ?” 

“Alas, Sir Henry, there is much to fear. 
Should this wretch be laid on the rack, I tremble 
for those whom he may denounce. The king 
hath sworn to do justice on all who were privy 
to his father’s death. More than one tongue hath 
mentioned the name of Pennington.” 

“Ha! mass!” exclaimed the knight, grinding 
his teeth with rage. ‘‘ Where is the villain? 
Let me know his name, and the lap of the Virgin 
shall be no sanctuary to the foul slanderer !” 

«* Be calm,” said the monk, ** and reject not my 
counsel. I say again the lives of many are in 
danger while Gournay lives.” 

The knight folded his arms, and strode up and 
down the deck for some minutes. At length he 
stopped, and looking his companion in the face, 
he said: 

«« And what would you do with this man ?” 

He of the cowl read what was passing in the 
mind of the querist. He perceived that he had 
not preached to a deaf ear. The knight had 
taken the alarm, and he again inquired : 

«* What should be done?” 

*« Justice, speedy justice,” replied the priest; 
* justice, tempered with mercy—'t will be merci- 
ful to dispatch him at once—hideons tortures 
await him in England.” 

« William Delaval !’ shouted the knight, after 
a pause; and a man appeared from the cabin. 

« Bring up the prisoner.” 

Groans were heard below, and a trampling of 
feet; and presently a man ascended the ladder, 
and came upon the deck, fo!lowed by the knight's 
attendant. The follower appeared to have no 
relish for his employment He stood behind the 

risoner with a dogged, surly countenance, while 
e muttered to himself: 

“My stomach loathes this gaolership, and I 
care not how soon our man may be delivered into 
other hands! Fah! he is a whining rogue, and 
fears death like a woman, though he is as cruel 
as the Paynim !” 

It will be scarcely necessary to inform the rea- 
der, that the man whom he thus characterised 
was one of the three ruffians who had destroyed 





their sovereign in his prison, at Berkeley Castle, 
a few years before. 

Wretched indeed was the appearance of the 
prisoner ; pale and emaciated, he could scarcely 
totter toward the monk. His apparel was tatter- 
ed, and his untrimmed beard and hair bespoke 
the indifference of one who had long been a 
stranger to repose and comfort. 

‘Mercy, father! mercy, Sir Henry !” groaned 
the miserable man, addressing the priest and the 
soldier by turns. ‘Give me not up to torture! 
Why should the great ones escape, and I their 
poor slave be hunted down? My Lord of Here- 
ford can tell ye that I acted in :” 

‘« Silence, man !” cried the priest sternly: then 
turning to the knight, he whispered, “ You see 
the danger! Many a noble head will be laid low, 
if the ravings of this wretch find willing ears. 
He must die !” 

“« Mefcy, mercy!” again cried the prisoner, 
kneeling and clasping his hands in agony, for he 
guessed that his death hour was nigh. « Why 
should your wrath descend on me alone ?>—Even 
my Lord Berkeley left the castle with his com- 

any.” 

“ Whist! whist!” said the knight fiercely, 
“and prepare thyself for death—thou hast but a 
few moments to live !” 

« Alas! alas!” cried the wreteh, as he wrung 
his hands in despair, ‘why am I to die thus? 
Why am I not tried by my countrymen? I may 
deserve to die, but I am the lesser villain !” 

He was again interrupted, and the monk bid 
him prepare to make his shrift; but so completely 
had the fear of death bewildered the unhappy 
man that he turned a deaf ear to the ecclesiastic, 
and continued to supplicate for mercy. 

But nought, save a miracle, could have averted 
his fate. Several of those who held high offices 
in the court of the English king, had rejoiced at 
the untimely end of his predecessor, and some of 
them had taken parts in the earlier scenes of that 
hideous drama; they therefore dreaded the return 
of one of the regicides. Gournay had been seiz- 
ed at Marseilles, and was now on his way to 
meet the reward of his fiendish cruelty. 

To accomplish the death of this wretch, as he 
crossed the sea, was the object of the guilty ones, 
and they had chosen a proper agent in the monk, 
who was now intreating Gournay to proceed with 
his confession. 

But he might as well have lectured the winds. 
Fear and suspcion fettered the tongue of the 
prisoner, who would neither pray nor confess, 
and remained kneeling on the deck, wringing his 
hands, grinding his teeth, and rocking his Body 
to and fro, while he uttered a low moaning sound, 
like a wild beast when held in the toils of the 
hunter. 

William Delaval looked on, his rough but 
honest features distorted into an odd expression 
of disgust and contempt. 

“Mass !” thought he, * how the blood-guilty 
villain writhes at the approach of death; and yet 
the shrieks of the poor king could bring no tear 
in his fierce eye, or stay his murderous hand.” 

The knight and the monk were also regarding 
the prisoner, and conversing with each other in 
whispers. 

«Bring up my great cutting falchion,” said Sir 
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Henry ; and terror froze the vitals of the kneel- 
ing wretch, who seemed at these words to have 
been struck motionless. 

The follower descended into the cabin, and pre- 
sently returned with the weapon. The arms of 
Gournay were now bound tightly behind his back, 
and he was dragged to the ship’s side, and fasten- 
ed to an iron ring in the bulwarks, without his 
making any attempt at resistance. 

Again the monk approached the prisoner to re- 
ceive his shrift, but Gouynay looked at him with 
a vacant stare,and maintained a dogged silence— 
fear seemed to have rendered the wretched man 
incapable of utterance. 

The white cliffs of England now appeared 
stretching right and left along the coast until lost 
in the distance. 

“Time flies,” said the monk, addressing the 
knight: ‘Jet your man smite off his head at once 
—his soul is lost—he will not confess.” * 

“‘Gramercy, father!’ cried William Delaval, 
who overheard this advice, ‘‘ 1 am no headsman !” 

«But you shall perform his office,” said the 
knight sternly. ‘‘ Why dost tremble, man? Thou 
hast showered hard blows on helmed heads. I 
once saw thee chime a Picard archer with a stroke 
that would not have shamed Guy of Warwick.” 

‘* But that was in fair fight,” remarked William 
Delaval sulkily; “‘ my foe was before me, with 
his sellet on his head, and his mell in his hand.” 

“ Tut,” said the knight, ‘ the man thou seest 
before thee is a murderer—our lives are in his 
power.” 

The follower grasped the weapon which he still 
held in his hand, and reluctantly approached the 
prisoner. 

“‘ Strike !” cried the knight, “ he is my enemy !” 

The bright sword was raised aloft, flashed in 
the sunbeams, and then descended upon the neck 
of the culprit. But the blow was awkwardly 
struck, though dealt by no feeble hand. A con- 
vulsive tremor shook the frame of Gournay, and 
William Delaval averted his face and flung down 
his weapon with horror. 

* Holy Mother !” cried he, “ I cannot strike an 
unarmed man !” 

* Varlet” shouted the knight, laying his hand 
on his dagger, ‘* proceed with your work :” 

The crew of the vessel were looking on the 
scene with amazement and dread. Again the 
sword was raised, again it descended, and the 
head of the regicide fell with a heavy splash into 
the sea, while jets of blood spouted from the 
severed arteries. 

“Cast the body overboard,” said the knight, 
descending with his companion into the cabin ; 
and in afew minutes the headless trunk was 
hurled into the sea, while the crew were busied 
in washing from the deck of their vessel the traces 
of the execution. 








stition and unhealthy nervous excitement. The subjects are 
all examined very thoroughly, and the book winds up by 
overthrowing all the fine castles built up by animal magnet- 
ism. It is a valuable addition to the ** Miscellany,” and the 
publishers cannot be too highly commended for their liberal 
enterprise in putting before the publie, in a cheap and attrac- 
tive form, a series of books that wou!d hold honorable rank 
in our best libraries. 

We have been Jooking through Dr. Durbin’s ‘“‘ Observations 
in the East,” from the same publishers, and found it a very 
entertaining and valuable work of travels. Jt is written in 
a free and familiar style that renders it agreeable, while he 
never dwells upon his subject until he becomes tedious. 

They have also published a beautiful edition of Bunyan’s 
“ Pilgrim's Progress,” with two hundred spirited illustrations 
by Adams. ‘Phe rare merit and enduring popularity of this 
work is beyond any praise of ours. 

The “‘ Wandering Jew,” illustrated edition, has reached its 
its fifth number, and well sustains the elegance of the pre- 
ceding ones. 

We have received quite a batch of books from Wiley & 
Putnam. 

In the first place we have, as numbers 34 and 35 of the 
“Choice Reading,” Lord Mahon’s “ Life of Louis, Prince of 
Conde, surnamed the Great.” Itis very ably and impartially 
written, and forms an interesting episode in the History of 
France. It is a charming work, and no one, we venture to 
say, will regret the time spent in its perusal. 

“* Western Clearings,” is the title of a cleverly written 
book by Mrs. C. M. Kirkland. It is made up of a series of 
sketches, illustrative of Western life, which the reader will 
find both amusing and instructive. It forms the seventh 
number of the “ Library of American Books.” 

Then we have as number eight of the same “ Library,” 
“ THE Raven and other Poems,” by Edgar A. Poe. It bethers 
us some how to rate the author; still the contents of this 
volume are creditable to American literature. We have but 
few poets whose works we care to see in “‘ book form,” and 
Mr. Poe is one of these. His **Raven” is more remarkable 
for ils mechanical construction than for its spirit of poetry, 
though any one who has read it several times over, as we 
have, must confess it to have some merit. The public are 
indebted to Mr. Poe for this offering from his muse. 

The samne publishers have issued as the third and fourth 
numbers of ** The Foreign Library,” Victor Hugo’s Ruine— 
one of the most charming books of the season, and, we be 

lieve, the first American edition. It is made up of a series of 
letters to a friend, and very gracefully interspersed with Je- 
gends, both fanciful and entertaining, among which will be 
found the fantastic and brilliant legend of “‘Le Beau Pecopin,’’ 
which the New Monthly pronounces “almost as powerful 
and impressive as Vathek itself.” In another place we have 
made an extract, to which we refer the reader. 

What have we here? Ah, “ Father Rips’s Residence at 
the Court of Pekin.” This is quite apropos to the China fever 
that has grown out of the late treaty, lectures by Messrs. 
Cushing and Webster, and the project for a Chinese Museum, 
on Broadway. Nevertheless the book is attractive, and con- 
tains many interesting particulars concerning the habits of a 
people of whom we have hitherto known so little. 

“ Trippingsin Authorland,” by Fanny Forrester, is the title 

of a neat volume of tales from the pen of a highly accoin- 

plished lady, which has been issued by Paine & Burgess, 62 

John street. We do not think we could name any other 
lady writer who has so rapidly and deservingly risen to popu- 
larity as ‘‘Fanny Forrester.” All her writings have that 

airyness and grace about them that so peculiarly distinguish 

the prose of Willis. 

Leonard Scott & Co. have sent us the November number 








LITERARY. 


Harper & Brothers have issued the third number of their 
Miscellany, containing DenBy’s PuiLosopnHy oF Mystery. 
It is a work of great ability, and goes fully into the exposi- 


of “ Blackwood,” filled, as usual, with papers of sterling 
merit. 

The London Lancet, is published in a fac simile edition by 
Burgess, Stringer & Co. andis in reality a most invaluable 
work. It is very handsomely printed, aridis issued in Month- 





tion of all the mystery of dreams, moncmania, somnolence, 
trance, mesinerism and clairvoyance, illusion of spectres, 
Nature and moive of ghosts, and all other causes of super- 





ly parts at $5 per annum—a price merely nominal when con- 
sidered with the intrinsic merits of the work. 






















































































